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JIATF-South 



Executive Summary 

Joint Interagency Task Force-South (JIATF-South) is well known within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as the “gold standard” for interagency cooperation and intelligence fusion, despite 
its preference for keeping a low profile and giving other agencies the credit for its successes. It 
is often cited as a model for whole-of-government problem-solving in the literature on inter- 
agency collaboration, and other national security organizations have tried to copy its approach 
and successes. Despite the plaudits and attention, the way that JIATF-South actually operates 
has only received superficial analysis. In fact, few people actually understand why JIATF-South 
works as well as it does or how its success might be replicated. 

This study attempts to fill the gap in knowledge about JIATF-South as a model for cross- 
organizational collaboration. It traces the evolution of the task force from its roots in the “War 
on Drugs” in the 1980s, through its original manifestation as Joint Task Force-4 in the early 
1990s and its later reinvention as Joint Interagency Task Force-East (and still later, its renaming 
as JIATF-South), up until the present day. It then examines how JIATF-South actually works 
with the help of 10 organizational performance variables taken from organizational and man- 
agement research on cross -functional teams. Investigating JIATF-South’s performance through 
these different organizational lenses, and weighing the importance of each variable in light of 
JIATF-South’s historical experience, yields a compelling explanation for JIATF-South’s stellar 
performance. The results contribute to a better understanding of interagency teams and help 
answer the pressing question of whether successes like JIATF-South can be replicated else- 
where in the national security system. 
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Introduction 

In 2009, a single U.S. Government organization accounted for more than 40 percent of 
global cocaine interdiction. 1 It coordinated the disruption of approximately 220 tons of cocaine, 
with disruption defined as the unrecoverable loss of the drugs through direct seizure, forced jet- 
tisoning by the trafficker, or other courses of action. 2 During the same time, the rest of the U.S. 
Government seized only 40 tons. 3 Over the past 20 years, the same organization has arrested 
some 4,600 traffickers, captured nearly 1,100 vessels, and deprived drug cartels of $190 bil- 
lion in profits. 4 Although the importance of drug interdiction as opposed to other counterdrug 
programs and activities may be debated, it is clear that this organization — JIATF-South — is a 
matchless operational success. Within the U.S. Government it has earned a reputation as the 
“gold standard” 5 and “crown jewel” 6 of interagency cooperation and intelligence fusion. Each 
year thousands of people visit JIATF-South 7 to see how it seamlessly coordinates the efforts of 
local, Federal, and international forces in the war on drugs: 

A typical case can start with JIATF-South receiving actionable law enforcement 
information from the DEA [Drug Enforcement Administration], This prompts 
the deployment of a [Customs and Border Protection (CBP)] P-3 or Coast 
Guard C-130 that subsequently detects and monitors a foreign flagged suspect 
vessel until JIATF-South can sortie a Coast Guard cutter or U.S. Navy or allied 
surface ship with an embarked Law Enforcement Detachment (LEDET) to 
intercept. When the ship arrives on scene [there is] a shift of tactical control from 
JIATF-South to the [Coast Guard], For a foreign flag vessel, the Coast Guard 
tactical commander implements a bilateral agreement or arrangement in force 
with the vessel’s flag state to confirm registry and to stop, board and search the 
vessel for drugs. If drugs are found, jurisdiction and disposition over the vessel, 
drugs and crew are coordinated with the State Department, DOJ [Department of 
Justice], and the flag state. 8 

Although JIATF-South tries to keep a low profile, its success (and location in Key West, 
Florida) makes it the destination of choice for anyone interested in forging interagency coor- 
dination in the field. The 7,000 to 10,000 visitors hosted by JIATF-South each year typically 
stay briefly and depart without really understanding how or why the Task Force works so 
successfully. JIATF-South is also treated superficially in most of the literature on interagency 
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collaboration, frequently identified as a model for whole-of-government problem-solving but 
with little attention paid to how it actually works. 9 

This case study of JIATF-South offers an in-depth explanation for its stellar performance. 
The purpose is not to evaluate the success or failure of the war on drugs, or to examine cur- 
rent counterdrug policies and their merits. 10 Rather, it is to examine in depth how one remark- 
ably successful interagency counterdrug organization functions and to help answer the pressing 
question of whether its interagency successes can be replicated elsewhere in the national secu- 
rity system. Many commentators are aware that JIATF-South’s success is unusual for an inter- 
agency effort but conclude it is a one-of-a-kind organization that cannot be replicated quickly 
or perhaps at all. The research results offered here dispute that popular conclusion. 

We first offer a brief explanation for why interagency collaboration is increasingly important 
to national security, followed by a historical review of JIATF-South’s precursor organizations and 
explanations of why they proved inadequate. Then, using 10 organizational performance variables 
extracted from the literature on cross-functional teams, we explain JIATF-South’s performance 
in detail. We close by extracting as many insights as possible from the JIATF-South experience. 
We explain why we believe JIATF-South’s success can be duplicated, and why interagency cross- 
functional teams in general merit more attention from national security leaders. 

Interagency Coordination and Cross-functional Teams 

Today’s national security challenges “lend themselves to increasingly ‘whole of government’” 
solutions that “will require structural and cultural changes in the executive and legislative branch- 
es.” 11 Better interagency (or whole-of-government) organizational constructs are a common rec- 
ommendation in national security reports and commentary, 12 but the practical knowledge to act 
with confidence on these proposals is far less evident. There is a vast amount of organizational 
literature on teams 13 and some historical experience with interagency teams in the national secu- 
rity system. However, research on interagency teams per se is rare, and there is little effort by the 
national security system to codify lessons learned from interagency team experience. This remains 
true even though it is widely acknowledged that interagency collaboration within the U.S. Gov- 
ernment needs to improve and that interagency teams are a promising means toward that end. 
Interagency teams are cross-functional teams. JIATF-South, as the commander of U.S. Southern 
Command (USSOUTHCOM) recently noted, is a cross-functional team in every respect: 

This group, beyond doubt, is a team: a joint, interagency, international, combined 
and allied team— a creative and innovative body that defines “synergy,” the blending 
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of experience, professionalism and knowledge being greater than the sum of its 
individual parts. This kind of success demands total commitment from the entire 
organization — inspirational leadership, complete integration, collaboration and 
partnership which exists at every level throughout the command. JIATF-South is 
the standard for integrating and synchronizing “whole of government,” “whole of 
nation,” and “whole of many nations” solutions in confronting challenges to our 
national and shared regional security , u 

The 4 branches of the military, 9 different agencies, and 11 partner nations 15 contributing 
to JIATF-South perform many different functions, but do so as a team. Examining JIATF- 
South as a cross-functional team allows us to better understand how it operates and thus how 
it might be replicated, thereby meeting an increasingly urgent requirement for the national 
security system. 

JIATF-South, a widely acknowledged cross-functional, interagency team success, is thus a 
good place to begin more serious study of interagency teams and organizations. To adequately 
explain JIATF-South’s performance, it is necessary to consider the full range of organizational 
performance variables for a cross-functional team. Before doing so, however, it is first necessary 
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to explain how the organization, its mission, and methods have evolved over time. JIATF-South 
and its predecessor organizations suffered numerous failures before a winning organizational 
combination came together. In this regard, JIATF-South constitutes a national experiment of 
sorts. Understanding each phase of the experiment illuminates the importance of the diverse 
organizational elements ultimately put in place. 

Drugs as a National Security Problem 

The JIATF-South story properly begins in the 1980s with the rise of powerful Colombian 
drug cartels that brought a wave of cocaine and crime to the United States. The Reagan admin- 
istration and Congress struggled through a path of trial and error in trying to apply traditional 
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After an 8-day search effort the Customs and Border Protection, 
U.S. Coast Guard, and Puerto Rico Police Department discover 
a hidden compartment housing more than a ton of cocaine 
onboard the motor vessel Babouth in February 2004 



solutions to the growing threat. Gradually, both the legislative and executive branches real- 
ized the drug cartels could not be effectively countered through traditional means and without 
greater centralized authority for the drug war and the attention of a dedicated, standing national 
task force. They also came to believe that military support for Americas law enforcement agen- 
cies engaged in counterdrug operations was necessary. 

In 1878, the Posse Comitatus Act banned the military from civilian law enforcement ac- 
tivities in order to limit Federal power. A century later, however, the long reach, extensive re- 
sources, and great violence of the Colombian cartels were exceeding the ability of civilian law 
enforcement agencies to contain their activities and threatened to undermine the American law 
enforcement and legal system. Law enforcement agencies needed access to expensive hardware 
such as the radar, ships, and airplanes operated by the Department of Defense (DOD). Thus, the 
Posse Comitatus Act was amended in 1981 — over the objections of the military Service chiefs — 
to allow DOD to support civilian law enforcement agencies and the Coast Guard. Although not 
explicitly stated, congressional intent was clear: the military needed to support law enforcement 
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officers in combating drug smuggling. 16 The amended act continued to bar military personnel 
from directly participating in law enforcement activities (such as searching or arresting civil- 
ians), but it allowed the military to provide technical assistance to law enforcement officers, 
such as providing transport, intelligence support, and surveillance. In practice this meant that 
when the military conducted training exercises or redeployed intelligence gathering assets, they 
would do so in a manner allowing them to support law enforcement activities. For example, law 
enforcement detachments would be given space on military vessels during training maneuvers. 
If a suspected drug smuggler was located by the military vessel, the law enforcement agents 
could board the suspect ship, search it, and arrest its occupants. 17 

The executive branch soon took advantage of the relaxed legal restrictions on DOD par- 
ticipation in the drug war. By 1982, approximately 70 percent of all marijuana and cocaine 
entering the United States came through southern Florida, valued at $7-12 billion a year. 18 The 
spike in drug-related violence in Miami, vividly highlighted by the infamous Dadeland Mall 
Massacre, 19 led to the creation of the first national counterdrug task force, headed by George 
H.W. Bush. “The Vice President’s Task Force on South Florida” combined hundreds of agents 
from the Drug Enforcement Administration and the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) and 
drew support from the Customs Service, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Ex- 
plosives, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS), the Army, and the Navy. 20 This Cabinet-level task 
force targeted traffickers but also went after the bankers and businessmen working with them 
and offshore banks to launder money. Shutting down South Florida as a drug importation cen- 
ter inadvertently had the effect of rerouting drug shipments to different locations in the United 
States, forcing the creation of similar “Organized Crime Drug Enforcement Task Forces” in 
other major cities. 21 Like water following the path of least resistance, drugs found other points of 
entry along Americas porous borders. Frustrated law enforcement officials expressed the need 
to attack the problem closer to its source by asking whether we should “keep mopping the floor 
or turn off the faucet.” 22 

The following year, the National Narcotics Border Interdiction System was created to 
coordinate the efforts of all Federal agencies that had either responsibility for preventing drug 
smuggling or the capability to interdict or prevent drugs from crossing the U.S. border. It 
would help prioritize targets, make better use of resources, and coordinate interagency opera- 
tions. Like the Vice President’s Task Force, the National Narcotics Border Interdiction System 
was run by the Vice President and was multidisciplinary, drawing together on its executive 
board the State Department, Treasury, Defense, Justice, Transportation, Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), the Drug Enforcement Administration, and the White House Drug Abuse 
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Policy Office. 23 Despite its national mission, the National Narcotics Border Interdiction Sys- 
tem ended up being primarily focused on monitoring small- airplane traffic from Mexico into 
the southwestern United States. It eventually dissolved as individual agencies chose to pursue 
this goal unilaterally. 24 

In 1986, President Reagan took a major step toward institutionalizing DOD support 
for the war on drugs. National Security Decision Directive 221 declared narcotrafficking a 
national security threat and authorized the Secretary of Defense to take measures that would 
“enable U.S. military forces to support counternarcotics efforts more actively.” 25 This executive 
order dovetailed nicely with the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (PL 99-570), which established 
billets on Navy vessels specifically designated for Coast Guard law enforcement detachments 
in an effort to increase their ability to intercept drug smugglers. 26 That same year, Customs 
was told to set up counternarcotic command, control, communications, and intelligence (C 3 I) 
centers to enhance interagency coordination on interdiction. The following year, the U.S. 
Government backed away from the use of interagency task forces under national leadership 
and instead experimented with using lead agencies to coordinate drug interdiction. Customs 
became the lead agency for detecting and interdicting trafficking across land borders, and 
the Coast Guard was the lead for maritime smuggling. They shared responsibilities for air 
interdiction. Attorney General Edwin Meese extolled the approach, arguing that “Through 
the lead-agency approach, the American people can look forward to even more effective law 
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enforcement and even greater reduction of drug use.” His optimism would prove ill-founded 
as the lead agency approach did little to improve the coherence of counterdrug efforts or 
eliminate the “petty jealousies and duplication of effort by law enforcement agencies.” 27 Some- 
thing more radical was needed. 

Legislative Solutions 

Despite increased resources, greater DOD involvement, and more national attention, 
the U.S. Government was clearly not winning the drug war. In 1988, with the Medellin cartel 
firmly in control of the majority of global cocaine distribution, the Senate declared, “The 
Colombian drug cartels . . . constitute an unprecedented threat, in a nontraditional sense, to 
the national security of the United States.” 28 Congress decided to intervene at multiple levels, 
beginning with national leadership. The C 3 I centers Customs had built did not, Congress 
acknowledged, create an interagency headquarters for the drug war; nor had the National 
Narcotics Border Interdiction System proven successful. The war on drugs still lacked effec- 
tive national leadership, 29 and the old idea of centralizing authority for the war on drugs was 
resurrected. Previous attempts had included the Cabinet-level National Drug Enforcement 
Policy Board and the White House Office of Drug Abuse Policy, both of which the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act terminated, as well as the department-level Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs under President Lyndon Johnson and the Drug Enforcement Administration under 
President Richard Nixon. 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 (PL100-690) took another crack at centralization and 
created the Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) in the Executive Office of the 
President. However, rather than acting as an executive agent in its own right, the ONDCP would 
“provide for coordination among executive branch departments and agencies.” This meant that 
ONDCP was largely restricted to ensuring that the counterdrug strategies of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the U.S. Government were in agreement with the President’s National 
Drug Control Strategy. 30 ONDCP could not compel cooperation from anyone and would in- 
stead be a coordinating body for the drug war rather than its direct leader. 

Congress also reverted to the lead agency approach for some portions of the counterdrug 
mission. The National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year (FY) 1989 designated DOD the 
lead agency for the detection and monitoring of drug trafficking into the United States, and the 
Coast Guard as the lead agency for the interdiction and arrest of drug traffickers. This left a sig- 
nificant organizational seam between detection and monitoring on one hand, and interdiction 
and arrest on the other, but the National Defense Authorization Act attempted to paper over the 
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crack by instructing all naval vessels transiting drug interdiction zones or conducting a detec- 
tion and monitoring mission to carry Coast Guard law enforcement detachments on board. 31 

To implement its new role as lead for detection and monitoring, DOD created several 
joint task forces with the expectation that they would perform better than Customs’ C 3 I cen- 
ters. U.S. Pacific Command (USPACOM) created Joint Task Force-5 in Alameda, California, 
with responsibility for the West Coast; Forces Command created Joint Task Force-6 in El Paso, 
Texas, with responsibility for the Southwestern border; the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command (NORAD) created the NORAD Tactical Intelligence Cell at Cheyenne Mountain 
Air Force Base, Colorado, to monitor airborne trafficking; USSOUTHCOM created a Coun- 
terdrug Regional Operations Center for South America; and Atlantic Command created Joint 
Task Force-4 in Key West, Florida, to monitor the Caribbean. These new organizations were 
to create C 3 I nodes that would allow DOD to link its counterdrug efforts with those of civilian 
law enforcement agencies. Since the United Nations passed the Convention against Illicit Traf- 
fic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances in 1988, the United States also had a legal 
framework for international cooperation on drug enforcement that allowed it to enter into co- 
operative bilateral arrangements with many of its Caribbean neighbors to interdict and disrupt 
maritime narcotrafficking. 32 

Thus, by the end of the 1980s, a decade of experimentation had led to several key 
developments that changed the U.S. approach to counternarcotics. The growing convic- 
tion that drugs were a national security matter spurred cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches and paved the way for greater involvement by DOD in the war on 
drugs. A variety of organizational constructs were proposed and used during this period 
to improve interdiction and support domestic law enforcement agencies. Several innova- 
tions — increasing military support for law enforcement agencies, centralizing authority for 
the war on drugs, and using a lead agency to coordinate U.S. Government efforts — helped 
but revealed serious shortcomings in how the government was organized for counterdrug 
missions. It was clear that these innovations could not separately turn the tide on the car- 
tels; to be effective, they would have to be bundled together. This led Congress to designate 
DOD as lead agency for nondomestic detection and monitoring of suspected drug traf- 
ficking events and, in turn, to the creation of the joint task forces (JTFs). Intended to act 
as a force multiplier for civilian law enforcement agencies, the JTFs centralized efforts for 
detection and monitoring and combined the lead agency and national task force approach 
by giving DOD the lead for detection and monitoring but encouraging it to work with 
interagency partners. The development of task forces for detecting and monitoring the 
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movement of illegal drugs was an important innovation, but it would ultimately prove to be 
merely a stepping stone in the evolution towards JIATF-South. 

JIATF-South’s Predecessor: Joint Task Force-4 

The Joint Task Force-4 (JTF-4) mission was threefold: to create an intelligence fusion cen- 
ter with a communications network that would allow it to collect and disseminate information; 
to conduct detection and monitoring missions with DOD assets; and to coordinate interagency 
detection and monitoring missions. 33 JTF-4, like the other JTFs, was initially dominated by 
military personnel and run as a military command. Civilians did not have key leadership roles, 
but there was a small interagency presence. The first commander of JTF-4 was Coast Guard 
Vice Admiral James Irwin, who was brought out of retirement to command JTF-4 for its first 
two years because no Service was willing to give up a flag officer to take charge of an untested 
idea. The DEA, U.S. Customs Service, and the Coast Guard sent liaison personnel and assets to 
JTF-4 within its first year of operation; other agencies were also given the opportunity to have 
liaison officers at Key West. 34 

JTF-4 and the other JTFs possessed some particular advantages over civilian counterdrug 
organizations. Even though DOD was never principally concerned with fighting the war on 
drugs and kept the JTFs on a shoestring budget, 35 these forces enjoyed substantial resources 
and many unique assets in comparison to civilian law enforcement agencies. Their headquar- 
ters were state-of-the-art command centers (referred to as command, control, communications, 
computers, and intelligence — or C 4 I — centers) capable of handling both military and interagen- 
cy assets, and they had access to a wide range of multirole aircraft and ships as well. DOD com- 
mitted much higher levels of ship days and airplane hours to support the military- dominated 
JTFs between 1989 and 1993 than it would to support fully interagency task forces in later years. 
Combining both military and law enforcement assets, JTF-4 had a wider range of hardware to 
choose from, including surveillance and interdiction aircraft from the Air Force, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Customs; patrol boats from the Navy and Coast Guard; intercept boats from Cus- 
toms; and helicopters from the Army and Customs. 

In keeping with the DOD role as lead agency for detection and monitoring beyond 
U.S. borders, JTFs served primarily as multisource intelligence fusion centers with limited 
ability to coordinate day-to-day activities of planes and ships performing counterdrug mis- 
sions. As a military organization, JTF-4 had access to DOD all-source intelligence long 
coveted by the law enforcement agencies, including national technical means of surveil- 
lance. DOD also created an information-sharing network based on its own model to help 
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the exchange of confidential information among the military, intelligence, and law enforce- 
ment communities. 36 JTF-4 could gather real-time information from radars owned by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, NORAD, and the Customs Service and feed this to air 
and surface assets inside its area of responsibility. It also worked with the El Paso Intel- 
ligence Center and the Coast Guard and Customs Joint C 3 I Center in Miami to collect and 
analyze intelligence to support their own detection and monitoring operations. 37 

JTF-4 ran into a basic conflict of organizational mandates and cultures when it tried to 
cultivate law enforcement agencies, especially the DEA, as a source of intelligence about where 
drugs were coming from and their routes into the United States. Law enforcement culture is 
sensitive about releasing intelligence and much more patient than the military when pursuing 
prosecution of suspects. Law enforcement wants to see where drugs go and who is involved in 
order to arrest and convict as many traffickers as possible. DOD wants to terminate its involve- 
ment as soon after detection as possible since it is difficult to continuously track the target and 
in order to create an appropriate distance from the prosecution of the suspects and stay off of 
the witness stand. 38 Also, because most of DEA intelligence comes from human sources con- 
nected to current investigations, leaked evidence can be dangerous for agents and cases, making 
DEA liaisons at Key West wary of providing intelligence to JTF-4. 39 The task force was never 
able to fully earn the trust of DEA liaisons, but in less than a year, it circumvented this problem 
in part by developing direct relationships with the agency and with State Department Country 
Teams in Latin America. Where ambassadors proved willing, JTF-4 inserted its own liaisons 
into the Country Teams. This gave JTF-4 access to a greater range of human intelligence that 
shed light on smuggling routes and schedules, but sometimes irritated Country Teams wary 
of military involvement in counterdrug operations. 40 For their part, the DEA and other law 
enforcement partners were stymied by the propensity of military personnel at JTF-4 to classify 
intelligence rather than share it with their interagency partners. 41 

Like the other joint task forces, JTF-4 had no dedicated assets for the counterdrug mis- 
sion; nor could it secure assets in advance. Instead, each day JTF-4 would tell the military Ser- 
vices what it needed to conduct its proposed operations for the next 24 hours and each day the 
Services would decide what they could spare. Thus, on a daily basis, JTF-4 would have to tailor 
missions to fit available assets that it did not tactically control. This could be quite difficult, as 
the equipment available from the different organizations supporting detection and monitor- 
ing missions had different strengths and weaknesses in terms of dwell time, range, and other 
attributes. For example, military aircraft were simply too fast to trail the civilian aircraft used 
by drug smugglers and thus could not collect the evidence necessary to build a case, and other 
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aircraft were being deployed without support from surface ships. Detection rates skyrocketed 
when ships were augmented with helicopters, and both were supported by aircraft. 42 However, it 
was hard to get civilian and military aircraft that had similar capabilities and endurances, 43 and 
there were no standard operating procedures for how the military and civilian assets could best 
work together. 44 Moreover, the Services and civilian agencies were not comfortable operating 
together. JTF-4 had to tailor each mission to accommodate each Service’s preferences on how 
its assets would be used and under what circumstances. The Coast Guard, DEA, and Customs 
retained tactical control over the assets they offered JTF-4, and could change or abort missions 
as they chose. This meant that in practice, aircraft and surface vessels routinely operated under 
multiple orders from different command centers and pursued different target priorities. 

Communications serve as a good example of how difficult operating in this environment 
could be. The diverse communications systems were not always interoperable, nor did they fol- 
low the same security procedures. Some agencies changed their call signs daily for security rea- 
sons, which greatly confused those who routinely kept call signs for extended periods of time. 
At times it was necessary to adopt nonsecure communications systems in order to conduct 
joint or interagency operations. 45 This was successful but required extra preparation to make 
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sure that everyone followed the same security procedures to minimize the risk of giving away 
intelligence to the drug traffickers, who were quite good at gathering intelligence on their hunt- 
ers and in fact occasionally managed to buy some of the JTF-4 operation schedules and plans 
in advance. 46 Furthermore, although JTF-4 gathered and fused multiple sources of intelligence, 
its partners did not share a common operating picture. Although there was some information 
sharing, each agency retained its own intelligence assessments and used them to conduct their 
own planning and targeting. This impeded the effectiveness of JTF-4’s intelligence gathering 
capabilities, which in any event were too biased toward electronic intelligence. Without human 
intelligence to cue their assets to look for particular targets, JTF-4 had to sort through many 
potential targets looking for the one illegitimate shipping or fishing vessel in a sea filled with 
legitimate traffic. Some detection and monitoring operations were little more than “guys sailing 
around looking for people.” 47 

There were also concerns that the combatant commanders were not adequately supporting 
and funding the JTFs. The DOD Appropriations Act, FY 1 989 had established a new appropriation, 
the “Drug Interdiction and Counter-drug Activities,” within DOD. In response, the Department 
created a central transfer account for this new appropriation so funds would be centrally managed 
and would ensure compliance with congressional intent. The Department also created the role of 
DOD Coordinator for Drug Enforcement Policy and Support to serve as the Secretary’s principal 
advisor for drug enforcement policy, requirements, priorities, resources, and programs for these 
responsibilities. 48 The collapse of the Soviet Union also encouraged DOD as a whole to pursue 
counterdrug operations more vigorously due to fear of budget reductions. 49 

Most important, the experience of the JTFs raised the issue of authority. The commanders 
of the JTFs only had authority over assigned military personnel, and it became clear early on that 
the lack of directive authority over interagency plans and operations would lead to confusion and 
duplication. A 1991 RAND report noted that the JTFs had been overlaid upon or alongside exist- 
ing military and civilian security and intelligence organizations, many of which had long been 
involved in drug control. “Little wonder,” the report concluded, that it can be “extremely difficult 
to determine or establish at any one time who is in charge, which organization is supporting and 
which is supported, and, correspondingly, who reports to whom on what aspect.” 50 

Despite these limitations, JTF-4 appears to have improved counterdrug performnace. For 
the years 1991, 1992, and 1993, JTF-4 contributed over 50 percent of the total cocaine seized by 
law enforcement agencies. 51 It is difficult to measure the impact and efficiency of JTF-4, or to 
compare its performance with the other task forces. Prior to the creation of ONDCP, government- 
wide statistics for drug seizures were not compiled, so it is hard to judge how much JTF-4 might 
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have improved the national interdiction system. It is also difficult to compare JTF-4 with JTFs in 
other geographic areas. Data no longer exists that would let us compare drug seizures or budget, 
man, and machine hours by task force, and in any case the task forces operated under different cir- 
cumstances. For example, JTF-4 was mostly concerned with disrupting cocaine shipments, while 
the Pacific region monitored by JTF-5 had a much greater heroin problem to contain. 

JTF-4 not only made a significant contribution to improving U.S. counterdrug efforts and 
demonstrated the value of combining military and civilian counterdrug efforts, but it also re- 
vealed again the shortcomings of the lead agency approach. The support of DOD for counter- 
drug operations — a mission accepted grudgingly — was huge compared to the much more lim- 
ited resources available to civilian law enforcement agencies. The expensive and sophisticated 
electronic command, control, and intelligence systems, aircraft, and ships that DOD provided 
greatly improved interdiction capabilities. However, with no dedicated assets of its own and no 
way of compelling cooperation from its force providers, JTF-4 was hamstrung by the whims of 
every organization that provided support. Limited law enforcement intelligence-sharing crip- 
pled the JTF-4 role as an intelligence fusion center and forced it to rely primarily on electronic 
assets owned by DOD for intelligence collection. Furthermore, JTF-4’s two missions, intelli- 
gence fusion and drug interdiction, were largely kept separate, and there was none of the mesh- 
ing of intelligence and operations that would later become a hallmark of JIATF-South. In sum, 
JTF-4 never really became a center for interagency collaboration. The military Services and law 
enforcement agencies cooperated in a limited sense while consistently putting their own orga- 
nizational equities ahead of the counterdrug mission. However, an unexpected incentive was 
about to encourage more teamwork. 

Austerity Spurs Innovation: NICCP 1993 and 1994 

JTF-4 might have continued to slowly improve at its own pace, but the election of a new 
President, the signing of the North American Free Trade Agreement, and the death of Pablo 
Escobar signaled a reevaluation of the war on drugs. 52 The Clinton administration gave priority 
to drug rehabilitation treatment and to balancing the Federal budget. ONDCP was trimmed to 
barely 20 percent of what it had been under George H.W. Bush, and $211 million was cut from 
the Pentagons budget for counterdrug operations for FY 1993. 53 At the same time, a review of 
counterdrug operations by the National Security Council led it to conclude that the drug war 
should be fought closer to the source countries. 54 

These changes led President Clinton on November 3, 1993, to sign Presidential Decision 
Directive 14 (PDD-14). Whereas previous supply-side counterdrug operations (including the 
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joint task forces) had focused on stopping drugs en route, PDD-14 shifted American focus 
to the source countries 55 and called for “providing assistance to those nations that show the 
political will to combat narco-trafficking through institution building . . . conducting efforts 
to destroy narco-trafficking organizations ... [as well as] interdicting narcotics trafficking in 
both source countries and transit zones.” 56 PDD-14 contained two other important items. It 
instructed the director of ONDCP to appoint a Coordinator for Drug Interdiction who would 
“ensure that assets dedicated by the Federal drug program agencies for interdiction are suf- 
ficient and that their use is properly integrated and optimized.” It also ordered a review of U.S. 
counternarcotics command and control intelligence centers, including the JTFs. 57 

Signed 13 days later, Executive Order 12880 followed up on PDD-14 by strengthening 
ONDCP. It made the director of ONDCP responsible for reviewing and certifying 58 the budgets 
of all Federal agencies and departments to ensure their support of the the National Drug Con- 
trol Strategy. PDD-14 also charged ONDCP with making suggestions for how to streamline the 
drug war and increase cooperation between agencies. It further made ONDCP responsible for 
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developing metrics to measure drug supply and availability as well as to determine the success 
of the counterdrug effort. ONDCP also became responsible for “oversight and direction of all 
international counternarcotics policy development and implementation.” It also reiterated the 
PDD-14 requirements for a reassessment of the counternarcotics command and control and 
intelligence centers and the appointment of an interagency coordinator for drug interdiction. 59 
These measures gave the director of ONDCP the responsibility for providing oversight, direc- 
tion, and coordination to all Federal agencies involved in the drug war. Paradoxically, however, 
it did not give the director of ONDCP enough authority to compel cooperation between agen- 
cies. On January 25, 1994, the ONDCP position was marginally strengthened by the Violent 
Crime Control and Law Enforcement Act of 1994, which allowed ONDCP to review department 
and agency budget requests for compliance with the “National Drug Control Strategy” and 
granted ONDCP the right to temporarily move people from one agency to another to create 
counterdrug task forces. 60 

Based on these new authorities and a review of the JTFs, the director of ONDCP distrib- 
uted the first National Interdiction Command and Control Plan (NICCP) on April 7, 1994. The 
NICCP created a new model for drug interdiction: the Joint Interagency Task Force (JIATF). 
With the stroke of a pen, C 3 I Centers East and West were disestablished, JTF-4 became JIATF- 
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East, and JTF-5 became JIATF-West. JTF-South, a joint task force in Panama City owned by 
USSOUTHCOM, which had theretofore only been peripherally involved in drug interdiction, 
became JIATF-South. JIATF-South would focus on source country initiatives and the detection 
and monitoring of suspect drug targets for subsequent handoff to either participating national 
law enforcement agencies or to JIATF-East for further monitoring. 61 JIATF-East also took on 
the international air detection and monitoring responsibilities from the now defunct C 3 I Center 
East. Fastly, a Domestic Air Interdiction Coordination Center was also established, which as- 
sumed the domestic air sorting and response role formerly owned by both C 3 I Centers. 62 Unlike 
the JTFs, which had been primarily military institutions, the new Joint Interagency Task Forces 
were intended to be interagency organizations. Although the JIATFs would remain inside the 
military chain of command, they were also designated as “national Task Forces.” This allowed 
them to control assets from any department or agency. 63 

The NICCP was signed by DOD, the Coast Guard, and the Customs Service. These three 
organizations had, at one point or another, previously been charged as the lead agencies for ei- 
ther detection and monitoring or interdiction and arrest and were now obligated to fulfill their 
missions by working with the JIATFs. “The ‘national’ concept provided for an organizational 
structure which recognized the force multiplier effect that could be realized from a Task Force 
manned and led by personnel from the various agencies with a drug interdiction mission.” 64 
By implication, the physical assets these agencies were given by Congress for detection and 
monitoring purposes would now be put under the tactical control of the JIATFs, which would 
operate in discrete, nationally assigned geographic areas with detection and monitoring of il- 
legal trafficking as their sole responsibility. The NICCP did not compel compliance from other 
agencies, but was widely perceived to imply that counternarcotics money given by Congress 
to agencies for detection and monitoring should be used in support of the JIATFs. These task 
forces would streamline detection and monitoring efforts by providing centralized planning, 
prioritization, coordination, and C 4 I for all agencies conducting detection and monitoring. The 
NICCP also gave the JIATFs the “power to consult,” providing a national venue for cooperation 
and conferring legitimacy on efforts to coordinate with all other interested partners without 
seeking approval from higher authority. 65 

Early Years of the JIATFs: 1994 to 1998 

The NICCP did not immediately improve counterdrug operations; in fact, for several years 
JIATF-East would disrupt less cocaine than it had in 1992. There were good reasons for this. 
Between 1989 and 1994, DOD threw considerable resources into counternarcotics. But in 1994, 
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the Department committed to JIATF-East about half of the resources it had previously given 
JTF-4. 66 This decline reflected both a general drop in Defense expenditures for the drug war and 
DOD reluctance to finance a task force it no longer truly owned. JIATF-East and its partners 
also had to cope with an overall decline in funding for transit zone drug interdiction, from a 
high of $1 billion in 1992 to $569 million in 1995. 67 

The end of the Soviet menace allowed DOD to deactivate a number of radar sites in 
the Caribbean between December 1994 and November 1995. Two Relocatable Over-the- 
Horizon Radars were dismantled and moved (one to Virginia and another to Texas). This 
type of radar was a major step forward in situational awareness, but it could not distinguish 
between legitimate and illegitimate aircraft. It also was poorly suited to vectoring intercep- 
tions; although it could see a wide area and detect suspicious flying behavior, it was hard 
to use the radar to pinpoint and track a trafficker’s exact location. This made it difficult 
for JIATF-East to guide law enforcement vessels to the trafficker, making arrests and in- 
terdiction less likely. 68 Furthermore, JIATF-East still had few overseas human intelligence 
sources that could alert JIATF-East to coming drug shipments and “cue” the radar and 
other electronic intelligence systems to track particular vessels. 69 As a result, over the next 
few years, air seizures declined and maritime interceptions increasingly made up the bulk 
of cocaine disruptions by JIATF-East. 70 

The precipitous decline in Defense funding to support JIATF-East was not offset by fund- 
ing and support from other agencies. The creation of the JIATFs assumed that: 

full-time personnel assigned to the task forces would become stakeholders in 
their operations. It was anticipated that this would ensure close planning and 
operational coordination; the availability of Federal assets; and a seamless 
handoff of suspected air, sea, or land targets. Other agencies that either had an 
interest in or were impacted by the operations were to provide liaison personnel . 71 

This did not happen, however. Agencies routinely failed to fully fill their designated staff 
billets in Key West. Although ONDCP and the U.S. interdiction coordinator had the authority 
to create and organize national interagency task forces, neither ONDCP nor the interdiction 
coordinator were given the authority to command the use of any agency’s assets or person- 
nel. JIATF-East and its partner task forces were composed of whatever staff and assets other 
agencies were willing to donate. 72 Customs, for example, filled only eight of the initial 22 staff 
positions it was given at JIATF-East, and some of these personnel lacked the necessary security 
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clearances. 73 Even though DOD had cut much of its funding for counterdrug operations (par- 
ticularly for ships and plans), it continued to supply the majority of personnel to JIATF-East. 

JIATF-East also had trouble getting interdiction assets. It witnessed a more than 30 per- 
cent decline in ship days between 1992 and 1995, and in 1996 only half of all maritime traf- 
fickers JIATF-East monitored were interdicted or disrupted. 74 Traffickers who moved by air 
were even safer: only 26 of the 86 air events JIATF-East monitored led to successful cocaine 
disruptions. Not only was the Relocatable Over-the- Horizon Radar poorly suited for locating 
and vectoring air events, but JIATF-East’s efforts were hampered by its limited access to Air- 
borne Early Warning (AEW) equipped assets, which would have given it a great advantage over 
airborne traffickers. 75 Even on occasions when DEA agents could get good intelligence on air 
routes and JIATF-East had the AEW assets to monitor them, JIATF-East did not have the right 
assets for interdiction. Traffickers would “throw our guys the bird out the window knowing they 
could fly safely.” 76 

There were also significant impediments to JIATF-East’s intelligence collection mission. 
A major review of counterdrug support programs shortly after the creation of the JIATFs con- 
cluded that counterdrug intelligence collection was hampered by “(1) legal and agency-im- 
posed limitations on access to law enforcement intelligence, (2) limited predictive analysis, and 
(3) problems of host nation corruption. Available intelligence information was not considered 
timely or specific enough regarding locations to support successful operations.” As a result, 
ONDCP promulgated the Interdiction Intelligence Support Plan in March 1995 to ensure that 
the JIATF-South, the Domestic Air Interdiction Control Center, the Intelligence Analysis Cen- 
ter, and the U.S. Customs Service National Aviation Center were given access to necessary intel- 
ligence. 77 However, this decree doesn’t appear to have had any effect. 
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JIATF-East’s job got tougher as its area of operations expanded. On June 1, 1997, the US- 
SOUTHCOM area of responsibility expanded to include the Caribbean, and thus JIATF-East. 
This change was reflected in the September 17, 1997, revisions to the National Interdiction Com- 
mand and Control Plan, which stipulated that JIATF-East was to remain in Key West but would 
add the Eastern Pacific and Central America to its area of responsibility. JIATF-East was now 
tasked with the “detection, monitoring, sorting, and handoff of suspect air and maritime drug- 
trafficking events in the Pacific Ocean east of 92 west longitude, the Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean 
Sea, Central America north of Panama, and surrounding seas and the Atlantic Ocean.” 78 

Soon thereafter, USSOUTHCOM was obliged to leave Panama by December 31, 1999, in 
compliance with the Panama Canal Treaties, which called for the return to Panama of territory 
held by the United States. USSOUTHCOM moved to Miami and JIATF-South, which had also 
been located at Howard Air Force Base in Panama City, merged with JIATF-East in Key West. 
JIATF-East and JIATF-South each had about 250 people, but many of the JIATF-South staff 
were double-hatted, working for both USSOUTHCOM headquarters and JIATF-South. 79 Be- 
cause these staff members were important for the functioning of USSOUTHCOM and because 
budget restrictions limited the size of JIATF-East, only a handful of personnel from JIATF- 
South ended up in JIATF-East. Thus, JIATF-East’s expanded responsibilities were not matched 
with a commensurate augmentation of staff with institutional knowledge of its new area of 
operations. 80 This shortcoming was further complicated by the difficulty of assimilating inter- 
agency partners (particularly the Customs Service and its flight of P-3s) into JIATF-East. It 
would take several years before JIATF-East gained the trust of its new partners and learned 
how to best use the capabilities they offered. 81 During this period of transition USSOUTHCOM 
decided to pull the budget and personnel functions from JIATF-East to consolidate them at 
USSOUTHCOM headquarters. The move was interpreted by some as an attempt by the com- 
mand to tighten its control over JIATF-East, which kept relations between USSOUTHCOM 
and JIATF-East tense for a few years afterwards. 82 

JIATF-East Lays the Foundation for JIATF-South: 1999 to 2003 

The merger of JIATF-East and JIATF-South, completed by May 1, 1999, did present one 
notable advantage for interdiction operations. Previously, JIATF-South had been responsible 
for counterdrug operations in the source countries and was supposed to use the intelligence 
it gathered to alert JIATF-East to potential drug shipments so that JIATF-East could moni- 
tor and interdict them. However, this division of labor represented an “organizational blink” 
in which information on drug trafficking could be lost or responses delayed. By bringing 
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together the responsibilities and intelligence assets that had previously been divided between 
the two organizations, JIATF-East could create a more holistic picture of trafficking, watch- 
ing drugs from the moment they were harvested until they hit U.S. shores. JIATF-East also 
gained tactical control over some of the air assets previously used by JIATF-South. The planes 
that could no longer be stationed at Howard Air Force Base in Panama were now sent to For- 
ward Operating Locations in Ecuador, El Salvador, Aruba, and Curacao, giving them better 
coverage of JIATF-East’s new area of responsibility. 83 

By 1999, JIATF-East had also become much better at accomplishing its mission of 
“ maximizing] the disruption of drug transshipment,’ collecting, integrating and disseminat- 
ing intelligence, and guiding detection and monitoring forces for tactical action.” 84 It signifi- 
cantly improved its intelligence collection, spurred by the downturn in counterdrug budgets. 
Between 1992 and 1999, DOD contributions to JIATF-East declined by 68 percent for flight 
hours and 62 percent for ship days. 85 Limited resources meant that JIATF-East could no lon- 
ger afford to blindly search for smugglers. Instead, it had to do a much better job at using both 
human and electronic intelligence to cue its assets for detection and monitoring as well as 
interdiction. Better intelligence on smuggling routes from source countries allows ships and 
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planes to be prepositioned to intercept smugglers. Cueing also helped sort real targets from 
all the electronic chatter created by the thousands of legitimate vessels plying the oceans. 
Admiral Robert E. Kramek explained the new approach to Congress, “Where we would have 
[had] defense in depth with many assets and perhaps using 15 or 20 percent intelligence, 
we now rely on intelligence for over 80 percent of our operations so that we can focus on 
what we really know, because we don’t have extra aircraft time or radar time or ship time.” 86 
The improvements in intelligence fusion meant that JIATF-South could put together tactical 
products that operators could use to great effect. 87 

Intelligence came from many sources. JIATF-East used the Domestic Air Interdiction Co- 
ordination Center, Customs’ primary detection and monitoring organization, to “sort aircraft 
as they depart source and transit nations to identify suspect drug smuggling aircraft coming 
toward the eastern United States.” It also used the Imagery Exploitation Section of the Coast 
Guard Intelligence Center for tactical and strategic imagery intelligence. 88 The Collections Man- 
agement Division at JIATF-East, which worked on developing intelligence programs for cueing 
the detection and monitoring assets, also contained an imagery exploitation cell. In addition, 
the National Security Agency gave JIATF-East a Cryptologic Services Group that provided it 
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with direct signals intelligence support. 89 By 1998, the 76-person JIATF-East Intelligence Di- 
rectorate far exceeded the Intelligence Directorates of JIATF-South and JIATF-West, with re- 
spectively 19 and 33 persons. 90 

Two particular intelligence programs were emerging that would pay rich rewards in the 
coming years, Panama Express and the tactical analysis teams. In 1999, the United States was 
able to convert Jose Castrillon Henao, the “movement coordinator” for Pablo Escobar, into an 
informer (see sidebar on page 26). 91 Castrillon Henao was an intelligence bonanza. Reportedly, 
he could simply read a selection of ship manifests and immediately know which ones were 
smugglers and where they were likely to go. He provided so much information that law enforce- 
ment officials decided to build an interagency “organized crime drug enforcement Task Force” 
around him, named Panama Express in honor of his expedited entrance into the United States. 92 
Panama Express proved to be an unbelievably productive intelligence source, especially when 
paired with JIATF-East’s assets. The relationship between the two organizations was nurtured 
through a personal relationship. The extraordinary FBI agent who ran Panama Express had 
previously lived next door to the director of JIATF-East and trusted him to protect the Panama 
Express source. For its part, JIATF-East provided Panama Express with funding, analysts, com- 
puters, and liaison officers, 93 and later a secure phone and computer network that replaced the 
need for liaisons. 

The second source of intelligence came from the burgeoning use of tactical analysis 
teams based in foreign countries. Although JTF-4 and JIATF-East had put liaison officers 
on Embassy Country Teams in South America for a decade, agents located overseas became 
an increasingly important source of information for JIATF-East. Tactical analysis teams 
are generally located inside American Embassies or Consulates and consist of one to three 
JIATF-East intelligence officers who worked on a day-to-day basis supporting law enforce- 
ment agencies resident in the Embassy, especially the DEA country attache. However, the 
tactical analysis teams are ultimately managed and funded by the JIATF-East Intelligence 
Directorate 94 and directly represented the director, JIATF-East within the U.S. Ambassador’s 
Country Team. 95 By being overseas, the tactical analysis teams gave JIATF-East much more 
information than would typically filter back indirectly to Key West from Country Teams. They 
also plugged into a network of downrange counterdrug intelligence sources 96 and provided 
“unique insights [into] the nuances of each Country Team as well as cultural and language 
sensitivity which enhance[s] effective coordination with allies.” 97 The tactical analysis teams 
proved valuable but initially required some remedial work. USSOUTHCOM gave JIATF-East 
control over the command’s tactical analysis teams after it merged with JIATF-South in part 
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Panama Express 

An unmatchable source of counterdrug intelligence became available in 1999 in the 
form of Jose Castrillon Henao, the “movement coordinator” for Pablo Escobar. Splitting 
his time between Panama and Colombia, Castrillon Henao coordinated the movement of 
money and drugs throughout Latin America and the United States, primarily through a 
tuna fishing company he set up in Panama in 1989. Despite Escobars end, Castrillon Henao 
kept his hands in the game and came under investigation by the Panamanian police after 
influencing the outcome of the Panamanian election in 1994 by contributing large amounts 
of money to the eventual winner, Ernesto Perez Balladares. He also came to the attention of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) and Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) after 
several of his fishing ships were found carrying large amounts of cocaine. The CIA went 
so far as to rent the apartment above his and drill holes through the ceiling so they could 
monitor his comings and goings. Panamanian police arrested him in 1996 for money laun- 
dering. He was put in prison, but in 1998, when a $1 million bribe was made for his release, 
the police hurriedly extradited him to the United States before it could happen. Landing 
in South Florida in May 1998, he agreed to cooperate with law enforcement officials in ex- 
change for not spending any more time in jail. 

Panama Express is an interagency team in its own right, and one that has proven to 
be a huge success. It has grown so much since its early days that it has split into two offices, 
Panama Express North and Panama Express South. These offices include representatives 
from the DEA, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Immigra- 
tion and Customs Enforcement, U.S Coast Guard, U.S. Attorney for the Middle District 
of Florida, Florida Department of Law Enforcement, and the Sarasota, Hillsborough, and 
Pinellas Counties Sheriff’s Offices. As with JIATF-South, the diversity at Panama Express 
brings great benefits: each agent brings to Panama Express a wealth of their own intelli- 
gence sources and contacts. This works symbiotically with knowledge gained from arrested 
smugglers to enable Panama Express to develop intelligence networks in South America. 
In the decade since its creation, its intelligence has led, by one count, to the disruption of 
600 metric tons of cocaine and the successful prosecution of more than 1,300 smugglers. 
JIATF-South also works with many other law enforcement task forces such as those in 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, and Miami, Florida, and San Juan, Puerto Rico, which are all linked 
to JIATF-South by computer systems it provides. 
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because the teams faced severe personnel challenges, among them the need to weed out poor 
performers, including some who would later be arrested for various misdeeds including sell- 
ing intelligence. 98 

JIATF-East’s intelligence sources became increasingly important following the attacks on 
September 11, 2001. The rapid expansion of the Global War on Terror caused DOD to pull back 
many of the assets it usually provided to the JIATFs, particularly Navy ships and Air Force flying 
hours. The FBI also reconsidered its priorities after 9/11. The FBI’s ability to commit personnel 
and resources to JIATF-East dwindled as it focused on counterterrorism. The Coast Guard, 
Customs Service, and international partners (particularly France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom) 99 picked up some of the slack, providing increased levels of planes and ships, 
partly compensating for this drawdown. The increasing use of armed Coast Guard helicopters 
also increased the “punch” of interdiction forces, allowing them to chase go-fasts and shoot out 
their engines, giving seaborne law enforcement detachments time to catch up and arrest the 
smugglers. 100 The DEA also increased its participation, which was particularly important as it 
had better overseas counterdrug intelligence networks than the FBI. 101 The JIATF-East elec- 
tronic intelligence capabilities also expanded in 2003 after USSOUTHCOM merged the Joint 
Southern Surveillance and Reconnaissance Operation Center (JSSROC) with JIATF-East to 
increase efficiency and effectiveness. JSSROC had feeds covering the entire Caribbean as well as 
expansive signals intelligence capabilities that allowed JIATF-East to eavesdrop on smugglers, 
eventually forcing them to almost completely stop using electronic communication. 102 The JSS- 
ROC products were primarily used by JIATF-East. 

By combining the human intelligence gleaned from DEA, tactical analysis teams, and Pan- 
ama Express with a diverse array of electronic intelligence assets, JIATF-East could track drugs 
from the moment they were made until they were interdicted. Armed with knowledge of the 
drug shipment and its intended route, JIATF-East could electronically monitor vessels as they 
moved across the ocean and position its assets for interdiction. The arrested traffickers could 
then be brought back to Florida, prosecuted, and, in exchange for lenient sentencing, recruited 
to work for Panama Express, thus providing a fresh source of intelligence. “The intelligence led 
to very successful, predictable outcomes,” recalled a former director. “We knew what was hap- 
pening. There was no risk. We could put assets right where [the traffickers] would be. But there 
were repercussions. ... A lot of our informants were killed.” 103 In the following years, JIATF- 
East’s growing intelligence fusion capacity would allow it to consistently do more interdiction 
with less detection and monitoring assets because it knew how best to position these assets to 
intercept smugglers. 104 
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The growing success of JIATF-East was acknowledged on October 1, 2003, when its area 
of responsibility was again expanded, this time moving farther into the Pacific. Expanding the 
JIATF-East area of responsibility in the Pacific had been talked about for years. Drug traf- 
fickers were swinging further out into the Pacific from the west coast of South America in 
order to avoid JIATF-East interdiction, 105 and JIATF-West, with its focus on heroin, had never 
concentrated on that area of its domain. 106 The percentage of drugs smuggled into the United 
States through the eastern Pacific shot up from 30 percent in the late 1990s to 60 percent by 
2003. 107 Drug traffickers were again exploiting the organizational seam between JIATF-East 
and JIATF-West by moving back and forth between their areas of responsibilities to complicate 
continuous monitoring. 108 The traffickers exploited this boundary as much as possible, crossing 
it multiple times during a single trip to impede interdiction attempts. 109 This was a particularly 
troublesome issue in operations involving a foreign nation. For example, a long-running joint 
operation with Guatemala, “Mayan Jaguar,” was ruined when a go-fast tracked by JIATF-East 
and the Guatemalans crossed into the JIATF-West area of responsibility: 

JIATF-East requested the JIATF-West ship to disengage and allow the 
Guatemalans to intercept the target. JIATF-West did not comply and proceeded 
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with the intercept. As the target crossed the JIATF AOR [area of responsibility] 
boundary, the JIATF -West vessel intercepted first. JIATF -East requested a 
joint boarding, JIATF-West denied the request and effectively eliminat[ed ] the 
Guatemalans [sic] role in the operation. The end result— while JIATF-West 
seized 2.4 metric tons of cocaine, the Guatemalans were quite angry over the 
incident and questioned the U.S. ability to keep to their agreements. Although 
the operation was a tactical success, it was a political failure and resulted in the 
Guatemalans withdrawing from joint counterdrug operations. 110 

In order to eliminate this problem, the operating areas for each JIATF were revised with 
USPACOM and USSOUTHCOM agreement, and with concurrence from all the interagency 
partners working with the JIATFs. 111 JIATF-East’s area of responsibility was expanded into the 
eastern Pacific out to 120 degrees west. JIATF-East now owned 42 million square miles of op- 
erating area. This was a unique arrangement within DOD because it meant that although JI- 
ATF-East was subordinate to USSOUTHCOM, its area of operations extended into the operat- 
ing areas of USPACOM and U.S. Northern Command (USNORTHCOM), as well as into U.S. 
European Command (USEUCOM) in the east. JIATF-West subsequently moved to Hawaii and 
refocused on building partner national police capabilities in the Far East. 112 

This latest expansion of JIATF-East’s area of operations was another vote of confidence in 
JIATF-East and showed what a long way it had come in just under a decade. When the National 
Interdiction Command and Control Plan created JIATF-East, it was empowered as the sole author- 
ity for detection and monitoring operations within its operating area and with the express intent of 
handing off suspected traffickers to law enforcement forces. Without directly compelling interagen- 
cy cooperation, this made Key West the obvious focal point for counterdrug efforts, as every agency 
with an interest in drugs would have to work through JIATF-East and use its detection and monitor- 
ing expertise to accomplish their own counterdrug missions. This did not happen immediately; it 
took interagency partners some time to see what a national interagency task force could do for them. 
Consequently, JIATF-East suffered through a period of poor performance as it adjusted to auster- 
ity, but it responded with a spurt of innovation. By improving its intelligence collection and fusion, 
JIATF-East more than compensated for its reduced assets. Intelligence improvements across a num- 
ber of disciplines, but most importantly improvements in human intelligence, allowed the task force 
to make much better use of the limited assets it had by cueing them to incoming drug shipments. 

As it improved and reached out to new partners, JIATF-East broadened its view of counter- 
drug operations from a focus on interdiction to “end-to-end” problem management. Rather than 
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focusing simply on detection and monitoring as it previously had, JIATF-East now tracked the en- 
tire drug movement process: how bulk shipments were paid for in cash, stash areas, conveyances, 
off-loads and the follow-on movements. It also tracked who benefited from the shipment of drugs 
to include U.S. State Department-designated terrorist organizations, guns, munitions, and people 
of national interest. It followed the process until the smugglers were imprisoned, became infor- 
mants, and began divulging intelligence that could lead to more interdictions and prosecutions. 
This breadth of view made JIATF-East a natural ally for every agency involved in counterdrug 
operations, which further improved performance. After a long evolution, JIATF-East finally had 
demonstrated that the whole-of-government approach to counternarcotics made it dramatically 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

JIATF-South: The “Gold Standard” for Interagency Operations 

Another indication of JIATF-East s growing reputation was the decision by the commander 
of USSOUTHCOM to change its name to JIATF-South so the two organizations would be more 
closely associated (this became effective April 23, 2003). 113 By the end of 2003, JIATF-South’s ef- 
fectiveness was attracting attention across the government. Substantiating the adage that “success 
breeds success,” other organizations and countries increasingly sought out cooperative relation- 
ships with JIATF-South. Even though the task force faced a period of declining resources as assets 
were redirected to the Global War on Terror, continuing improvements in intelligence networks 
and operational practices allowed it to increase its success in interdictions and arrests. JIATF- 
South was soon reliably disrupting four times as much cocaine each year as had JTF-4 at its peak. 
Inside the U.S. Government, JIATF-South became the model for interagency collaboration as well 
as a widely cited example of effective intelligence fusion. Then, as now, it attracted thousands of 
visitors each year, including department and agency heads. JIATF-South has earned many admir- 
ers, but few who have been able to emulate its success. To better explain its performance and as- 
sess the extent to which it can be replicated, it is necessary to delve more deeply into the attributes 
that typically explain high performing cross-functional, interagency teams. (In the discussion that 
follows, we will refer to all previous manifestations of the organization as JIATF-South to avoid 
constantly distinguishing between specific time periods and different organizational names, all of 
which were covered in the previous historical overview.) 

Performance Variables 

To better assess why JIATF-South works so well, we have examined its performance us- 
ing 10 variables drawn from the organization and management literature on cross-functional 
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Table 1. Milestones in JIATF-South Organizational History 



Event 


Impact 


National Security 
Decision Direc- 
tive 221, 1986 


President Reagan declares narcotrafficking a national security 
threat and authorizes U.S. military forces to support the 
counterdrug mission. 


The Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1988 
(PL100-690) 


Congress created the Office of National Drug Control Policy 
(ONDCP) in the Executive Office of the President to coordinate the 
war on drugs. 


National Defense 
Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 
1989 


Congress designated the Department of Defense (DOD) the lead 
agency for the detection and monitoring of drug trafficking into 
the United States, and the Coast Guard as the lead agency for the 
interdiction and arrest of drug traffickers. 


JTF-4, April 1989 


A DOD organizational construct proves the value of greater military 
participation in the war on drugs, but also that it could not forge 
an interagency effort even as the designated lead agency. Multiple 
organizations had their own intelligence collection and assessment 
efforts; their own targeting priorities; their own command, control, 
and communication procedures and systems; their own operational 
picture; and unilaterally employed their assets as they saw fit. 


Presidential 
Decision 
Directive 14 and 
Executive Order 
12880, 1993 


President Clintons counterdrug strategy shifts the focus to 
source countries and attacking narcotrafficking organizations. It 
also strengthened ONDCP, giving its director responsibility for 
recommending improvements to organizational structure and for 
certifying the budgets of all Federal agencies and departments to 
ensure their support of the National Drug Control Strategy. 


NICCP, April 7, 
1994 


Using his new authorities, the Director of ONDCP disseminates 
the first National Interdiction Command and Control Plan 
(NICCP). The NICCP replaced DOD’s Joint Task Forces with Joint 
Interagency Task Forces (JIATFs), which were to be considered 
“national task forces.” 


JIATF-South 
merged with 
JIATF-East, 1999 


In compliance with the 1979 Panama Canal Treaty, JIATF-South 
leaves Panama and is relocated in Key West, Florida, where it merges 
with JIATF-East. JLATF-Easts productivity continues to climb. 


Joint Operating 
Area established, 
2003 


JIATF-East’s area of operations was expanded into the Eastern 
Pacific out to 120 degrees west so traffickers can no longer exploit 
organizational seams between JIATF-West and JIATF-East. 


Panama Express, 
2000 


Jose Castrillon Henao becomes an FBI informant in 1999, and his 
information enables a law enforcement task force — Panama Express — 
to better fight the Colombian drug cartels. JIATF-South forges a 
productive partnership with Panama Express the following year. 


JIATF-East is 
renamed JIATF- 
South, April 25, 
2003 


The change more closely aligned the JIATF’s name to its geographic 
area of responsibility, but also was a strong indication of the 
organization’s growing reputation for operational success. 
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teams. 114 All 10 variables are attributes of the team, but we group them by their scope, beginning 
with three organizational-level variables: purpose, empowerment, and organizational context. 
We then consider team-level variables: structure, decisionmaking, culture, and learning. Final- 
ly, we assess variables at the level of the individual team members: team composition, rewards, 
and leadership. 

The effect of these three sets of variables may be likened to a sailing vessel. The wind and 
weather are organizational-level variables that determine the conditions the team operates un- 
der and to some extent what direction it can move. The team-level variables are the ship itself, 
providing the team’s basic operational structure and mechanisms. The individual- level char- 
acteristics are, like the ship’s crew, microdeterminants of performance that occasionally have a 
major performance impact, for better or worse. 

We provide a brief explanation of each variable and then assess its importance in ex- 
plaining the success of JIATF- South. We focus on understanding the taskforce’s performance 
between 2004 and the present, and in particular on understanding its leadership team. The 
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Table 2. Performance Variables 



Level 


Variables 


Defined 


Organization 


Purpose 


The broad, long-term mandate given to the team 
by its management as well as the alignment of 
short-term objectives with the strategic vision and 
agreement on common approaches within the 
team. 


Empowerment 


Access to sufficient high-quality personnel, funds, 
and materials, and an appropriate amount of 
authority that allows for confident, decisive action. 


Support 


The set of organizational processes that connect 
a team to other teams at multiple levels within 
the organization, other organizations, and a wide 
variety of resources the team needs to accomplish 
its mission. 


Team 


Structure 


The “mechanics” of teams — design, collocation, 
and networks — that affect team productivity. 


Decisionmaking 


The mechanisms that are employed to make sense 
of and solve a variety of complex problems faced 
by a cross-functional team. 


Culture 


The shared values, norms and beliefs of the team — 
behavioral expectations and level of commitment 
and trust among team members. 


Learning 


An ongoing process of reflection and action 
through which teams acquire, share, combine, and 
apply knowledge. 


Individual 


Composition 


What individual members bring to the group in 
terms of skill, ability, and disposition. 


Rewards 


Material incentives and psychological rewards to 
direct team members towards the accomplishment 
of the team’s mission. 


Leadership 


The collection of strategic actions that are taken to 
accomplish team objectives, to ensure a reasonable 
level of efficiency, and to avoid team catastrophes. 



Source: For further discussion of the variables, see James Douglas Orton with Christopher J. Lamb, “Inter- 
agency National Security Teams: Can Social Science Contribute?” PRISM 2, no. 2 (Washington, DC: National 
Defense University Press, March 2011). 



leadership team nominally consists of its “command group” and J-Staffleads, but may expand 
to include other relevant parties for particular decisions, including foreign liaison officers 
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stationed at JIATF-South to coordinate their country’s participation in counterdrug efforts. 
The key attributes that explain JIATF-South’s performance today were initiated or instituted 
by the organization’s leadership team, even if many aspects of its performance are a normal 
part of its organizational routine. Descriptions of leadership team experiences were consis- 
tent, although interviewees sometimes differed in how they assessed the relative importance 
of some variables. 

Organizational-level Variables 

JIATF-South does not exist in a vacuum, nor do other cross-functional teams. Much of a team’s 
effectiveness is attributable to exogenous factors 115 related to the broader organization or system 
within which it operates. Typically, a team’s purpose, degree of empowerment, and level of organiza- 
tional support are dependent upon its broader organizational milieu. Before a team is created, some 
higher authority usually determines what it should accomplish (purpose), whether it will be subor- 
dinate or superior to other parts of the organization, and from whence its resources will come (em- 
powerment). Depending on the broader organization’s approach to teams, there also will be varying 
levels of support offered to them. These organizational-level variables constitute the “fertile soil” in 
which the team must grow. Thus, they have a major impact on team effectiveness. 

1. Team purpose. A strong sense of purpose unifies a team and provides direction. 116 This is 
certainly the case at JIATF-South. Its mission to combat illegal trafficking is clearly understood. 
As the director of the task force told Congress in 2005, “There is no ambiguity in what we are 
charged to do.” 117 Initially, however, JIATF-South construed its counternarcotics mission so 
narrowly that it undermined interagency collaboration. Under DOD and Coast Guard leader- 
ship, the organization focused too narrowly on “detecting and monitoring” drug shipments, 
especially on the high seas. Patrolling operations were scheduled, and any available intelligence 
that might support the patrols was requested. Legal restrictions on use of DOD assets for law 
enforcement also encouraged this narrow conceptualization of the mission. Yet law enforce- 
ment organizations had little incentive to partner with the JIATF if the mission did not include 
prosecuting criminals. 

Over time, JIATF-South leaders broadened their understanding of the organization’s mis- 
sion, adopting an end-to-end conceptualization of the problem. The organization partnered 
with law enforcement and embassies to develop intelligence sources in the producing coun- 
tries that would help cue monitoring and detection of drug shipments. It also partnered with 
customs and law enforcement to ensure drug seizures were handled in a manner that would 
lead to successful prosecutions, more informers, and more intelligence on drug organization 
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activities. A consensus developed that intelligence drove operations and had to be given prior- 
ity — particularly protecting sources. The close “intel-ops fusion” and the benefits of attacking 
the cocaine-producing organizations in all phases of their operations constitute a broad “shared 
mental model” that deepens the sense of purpose for JIATF-South personnel. 

When JIATF-South adopted an end-to-end understanding of its mission, the entire in- 
teragency team could support it . 118 Every partnering agency agrees that combating illegal traf- 
ficking is important (and something for which they have been given funding by Congress ). 119 
The mission is discrete and well understood and helps the agencies achieve their organizational 
goals . 120 A strong shared purpose motivates team members to transcend the competing cultures 
of their home agencies and helps unify the efforts of people with very different backgrounds 
and experiences . 121 It is the “cement” that holds the team together when inevitable differences of 
opinion arise. For this reason, leaders make sure the mission is “sold continuously and folks . . . 
buy in to why they are there .” 122 

New arrivals at Key West usually do not have joint military or interagency experience, 
and often begin with a more limited view of the JIATF-South mission. With time they adopt a 
more holistic view , 123 often coming to see themselves as at war with the drug organizations and 
fighting them all the way through the trafficking process from production to delivery in the 
United States. Many members see their mission as support to law enforcement, with the cus- 
tomer being the prosecutor who nails the trafficker . 124 An even broader perspective was offered 
by a JIATF-South intelligence director who noted that although as a new team member he saw 
the task force as an American organization working for American ends to prevent drugs from 
entering the United States, he later came to believe the deeper purpose was to gather evidence 
on traffickers that could be delivered to foreign nations so the traffickers could be arrested and 
prosecuted by other nations: “We weren’t there to support the two star; we were there to support 
the foreign officers . . . the whole system was geared to doing this and to taking very restricted 
information and getting it to the right people .” 125 Because of the complexity of the war on drugs, 
JIATF-South leaders realized that the organization could not accomplish its mission of prevent- 
ing drugs from entering the United States simply through interdiction. Traffickers can increase 
production and diversify delivery in response to JIATF-South’s increasingly effective interdic- 
tion efforts. The majority of their shipments will get through in any case. Thus JIATF-South 
leaders realized they could not “seize their way to success” but instead had “to get the guys who 
orchestrate” the drug shipments . 126 

JIATF-South’s sense of purpose is actually more sharply focused than the combating illegal 
trafficking mission suggests . 127 The task force focuses almost exclusively on counternarcotics, and 
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on cocaine in particular. In the post-9/ 11 environment, JIATF-South is encouraged to interpret 
illegal trafficking more broadly, and it accordingly pays greater attention to potential terrorists 
transiting U.S. borders. However, JIATF-South is still focused on what it knows best, what its 
fragile coalition of partners signed up for, and what it is funded to do, 128 which is to combat co- 
caine trafficking. This strong sense of purpose is unanimously cited as highly motivating and a 
critical factor in the organizations success. For many, it is unique compared to the rest of their 
government experience. 129 

2. Empowerment (authority and resources). In order for a team to perform well, it must be 
empowered with the authority and resources necessary to fulfill its purpose and accomplish its 
mission. If the team is given authority and control of the resources it needs to succeed — includ- 
ing time, skills, and information 130 — it can be held accountable for success or failure. Because of 
the way government is structured and resourced, it is common to approve interagency strategies 
without empowering the people or organizations charged with their execution, which contrib- 
utes to a certain amount of cynicism. One senior government official spoke for many when 
he noted “vision without resources is a hallucination.” 131 JIATF-South, however, is fortunate 
to be well empowered for its mission. Perhaps most important, it has been able to obtain the 
resources required for its mission in a variety of ways. 

Congress provides separate counterdrug funds to the departments and agencies. JIATF- 
South’s requests for funds and its operating budget flow through DOD, and specifically through 
USSOUTHCOM. Whatever funding Congress provides is then put in a DOD counternarcotics 
central transfer account, which ensures that money intended for the task force is not touched by 
any other organization. 132 JIATF-South’s budget requests are also overseen by both the Counter- 
Narcotics Office in the Office of the Secretary of Defense as well as the ONDCP, both advocates 
for sufficient counterdrug funding. ONDCP in particular is charged with ensuring appropriate 
levels of funding for national counterdrug priorities, although it prefers to proceed coopera- 
tively rather than contend with powerful departments and agencies. 133 DOD was, in the words 
of one JIATF-South director, “dragged kicking and screaming” into the war on drugs, but his- 
torically its support has been critical. The Department provides consistent budgetary support, 134 
funding the headquarters, its operations and some assets, equipment, and training. 135 

JIATF-South cobbles together its operational assets from multiple sources, however. Oth- 
er organizations contribute planes and ships to operations that JIATF-South plans and runs. The 
NICCP stipulates that the Department of Homeland Security and DOD are to provide appropriate 
support to JIATF-South, “but it’s always a struggle to get what one needs on time.” 136 To facilitate 
the asset allocation process, JIATF-South hosts a semiannual planning conference that brings to- 
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gether all its counterdrug partners. The interagency and international partners review their efforts 
from the past 3 months, plan for new initiatives and combined operations, and decide what assets 
they want to give the task force for the next 6 to 9 months, usually by calculating the number of 
airplane hours and ship days. 137 The NICCP requires JIATF-South to provide an annual statement 
of need to force providers. In turn, the Departments of Defense and of Homeland Security are 
supposed to coordinate their resource allocation and respond with a statement of intent to provide 
assets. In the past, both Departments sometimes failed to provide the requested information, but 
that has changed in recent years. 138 While the NICCP requires those U.S. organizations providing 
forces to coordinate with JIATF-South, their contributions are voluntary, as are the international 
contributions. 139 Task force leaders do not try to codify agreements with force providers in memo- 
randa of understanding. They understand JIATF-South can’t “create a lot of paperwork and hold 
their feet to the fire” 140 because it would just cause others to shy away and make lesser commit- 
ments. 141 Working without written agreements allows for great flexibility in problem-solving. Any 
agency can walk away from verbal commitments made to JIATF-South any time it wants, but the 
civilian agencies at least tend to meet their commitments or even provide more support than they 
promised. DOD and the Coast Guard are more likely to have to pull assets away for other national 
emergencies or contingencies. 

Partnering agencies thus retain operational control of their assets, but as the NICCP 
stipulates, JIATF-South is given tactical control over the units that parent agencies furnish 
(along with the personnel and funds to operate them). This means that it can move assets 
around its operating area like chess pieces. It has to assemble an appropriate “force package” 
of ships and aircraft from different interagency and international partners for every mission, 
which is a considerable challenge. There are other drawbacks to the “coalition of the willing” ap- 
proach as well. For example, long-term planning is impossible, and JIATF-South is less flexible 
in responding to new threats because it is uncertain whether the necessary assets will be made 
available. 142 This resourcing method also means there will be shortfalls during emergencies such 
as Hurricane Katrina or the Gulf oil spill, when the Coast Guard and other agencies have to 
redirect their forces to deal with higher priorities. 143 It is noteworthy, however, that when DOD 
pulled back operational assets during the 1990s, and again after 9/11, JIATF-South was able to 
respond well to the austerity. In the 1990s, it expanded its concept of operations and attracted 
more law enforcement support, and more recently it has added international partners and ex- 
panded other forms of cooperation. 

Another form of resource cooperation that JIATF-South exploits is research and de- 
velopment partnerships. Since it has a real-world action mission that is nonlethal for the 
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JIATF-South partners with Pennsylvania State 
University, the U.S. Navy, and Office of Secretary 
Defense Rapid Release of Technology Office to 
evaluate an advanced unmanned underwater vehicle 
that can detect and monitor highly mobile objects 



most part, this task force is an attractive test bed for new technologies. In fact, the National 
Security Agency, National Reconnaissance Office, National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency, 
and Central Intelligence Agency have designated it a “tactical live environment test bed to 
test and evaluate current and emerging technologies against highly mobile dark asymmetri- 
cal threats .” 144 JIATF-South leaders have found that other agencies will provide them both 
money and material to test new technologies during counterdrug operations . 145 It has “the 
best toys money can buy” since it is “the perfect test bed for non-lethal technologies .” 146 A 
recent example is the testing of the “Stiletto,” a high-speed, low-cost vessel designed for use 
in riverine and littoral operations . 147 JIATF-South is an ideal nonlethal environment for ex- 
perimenting with “anything and everything DOD might want .” 148 Research and development 
funding also comes from the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency and the intel- 
ligence agencies, who see similarities between counterdrug operations and other missions 
such as counterterrorism, and who value a real-world but reasonably safe arena to test new 
programs. This money usually goes directly to the budgets of the Intelligence or Operations 
Directorates, for whom outside funding may comprise a significant portion of their annual 
budget . 149 Such funding is ad hoc and typically provided on the basis of a handshake rather 
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than being formally programmed. 150 JIATF-South has a reputation for using such funds well, 
demonstrating that it is flexible and innovative and can get results. Success thus keeps the 
funds coming, but the donating organization is still in control and is not obligated to provide 
them. In addition to these traditional sources of funding, JIATF-South and similar organiza- 
tions that perform mutually supportive counterdrug and counterterror operations can now 
draw money from both funding pools 151 under certain conditions. 152 

JIATF-South’s directive authority is a mix of top-down congressional and executive 
branch mandates and negotiated outcomes. After experimenting with various lead agency 
approaches in the 1980s proved ineffective, Congress and the executive branch decided fight- 
ing drugs was a national priority that demanded a national response. 153 Declaring drugs a 
national security problem brought DOD support to the table and led to the creation of the 
national task forces, with implied authority to coordinate across departments and agencies. 
More important, the National Interdiction Command and Control Plan makes JIATF-South 
the sole agent that can perform detection and monitoring within its 42-million-square-mde 
operating area. This singular responsibility makes the task force the natural focal point for 
intelligence fusion and reduces the problem of multiple agencies with competing jurisdic- 
tions. 154 Other organizations are under pressure to cooperate with it, and JIATF-South lead- 
ers have skillfully used their authorities and reputation to create a collaborative enterprise 
that is truly greater than the sum of its parts. 

With so many agencies cooperating, JIATF-South has access to a potent package of legal 
authorities. 155 What one component does not have authority to do, another has. For example, 
DOD cannot make arrests or conduct criminal investigations, but other partners can. Along 
with its tactical control of other agencies’ assets during operations, these diverse authorities 
mean that JIATF-South does not “have to ask ‘mother may I’ when chasing smugglers.” 156 
When law enforcement officials are about to interdict or arrest traffickers, tactical control is 
shifted to the appropriate U.S. Coast Guard law enforcement authority (Coast Guard District 
Seven in Miami, Florida, or District Eleven in Alameda, California; see sidebar on page 40). 
If the Coast Guard law enforcement officers are on board the U.S. or partner nation naval ves- 
sel, the vessel will actually take down its own flag and fly the U.S. Coast Guard flag, at which 
point the senior law enforcement officer exercises the Coast Guard’s law enforcement author- 
ity until the case is concluded. 157 

JIATF-South’s success inclines observers to assume it has some unique national author- 
ity to control assets and resources from diverse executive departments and agencies. 158 In reality, 
its de jure authority is relatively weak. The Office of National Drug Control Policy can advocate 
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Anatomy of an Interagency Counterdrug Interdiction 1 

When JIATF-South’s detection and monitoring operations have progressed to the 
point where it is clear that a law enforcement action will take place, tactical control of the 
detection and monitoring asset — usually ships — is handed over to law enforcement. To il- 
lustrate, a U.S. Navy ship is conducting detection and monitoring operations under the 
tactical control of JIATF-South. After a sorting process by JIATF-South and in cooperation 
with all of its partners, a suspected vessel is sighted and approached. Using well-recognized 
procedures for approaching and “visiting” the vessel, the master of the vessel asks questions 
about the vessel’s origin, nationality, cargo, and destination. If there is reasonable suspicion 
that the occupants of the vessel are trafficking drugs, JIATF-South’s mission switches from 
detection and monitoring to supporting law enforcement. JIATF-South seamlessly turns 
tactical control of the U.S. Navy ship over to a law enforcement organization, usually a U.S. 
Coast Guard District. The U.S. Coast Guard, through their law enforcement detachment 
(LEDET) placed on Navy vessels, conducts the law enforcement action and determines the 
disposition of suspected traffickers and seized evidence. While the Navy Commander al- 
ways retains command of his or her ship, the on-board Coast Guard officer takes control of 
ship operations. Once law enforcement at sea is complete, the suspected traffickers and evi- 
dence are secured onboard the Navy ship by the LEDET. Tactical control of ship operations 
returns to JIATF-South and the Navy ship resumes its detection and monitoring mission. 

1 Allen G. McKee, comments on draft study via email, March 4, 2011. 



for JIATF-South to Congress or the President, but neither it nor the task force has authority to 
compel cooperation from any agency beyond the requirement to do detection and monitoring 
through JIATF-South in its area of responsibility. As one former deputy director noted, “Some 
people like to tout that we are a national Task Force . . . the [NICCP] is a great cover document, 
but JIATF-South still plays by DOD rules.” 159 It could be added that it plays by everyone’s rules 
since the only compliance it demands, others have freely agreed upon in advance. 

An important manifestation of the organizational support provided to JIATF-South is the 
latitude that organizational representatives have to make decisions. Liaisons from partner agen- 
cies are empowered by their parent organizations to make decisions that commit their agencies 
to action. As one JIATF-South leader noted, “All my interagency partners are GS-15 and em- 
powered to speak for their agency. We never spoke to Washington.” 160 The authority delegated to 
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interagency personnel assigned to JIATF-South is a function of multiple factors, including mutual 
trust and the cohesive culture built up over time. As JIATF-South’s reputation for success grew, 
it found it could demand more from other organizations and their representatives. However, it 
first had to treat its partners with great respect, ensuring that liaisons are fully integrated into the 
command structure and serve in key leadership positions. 161 It treats liaisons from foreign nations 
similarly with the result that they too are able to speak for their governments. 162 

The resources, authority, and record of success enjoyed by JIATF-South generate “emo- 
tional energy,” 163 a less tangible form of team empowerment sometimes referred to by research- 
ers as “psychological empowerment.” It is the conviction among team members that they can 
individually and as a team accomplish their mission. 164 A former director recalled, “People have 
to feel an empowerment and it has to pulse through the command.” 165 Once the conviction takes 
root that success is possible and the team members are empowered to act, initiative grows and 
takes on a life of its own. JIATF-South team members believed “We were empowered to make 
decisions and felt that the leadership believed in us and would back us.” 166 One interviewee 
noted that the JIATF-South director received far more suggestions for how to improve opera- 
tions than anywhere else he had been. 167 There was “a lot of freedom to do what you thought 
was right.” 168 

In summary, JIATF-South’s empowerment grew over time, initially with modest top-down 
efforts that reinforced the organizations legitimacy as a national priority. These authorities were 
used to work out cooperative agreements for resource sharing that were carefully negotiated 
to maximize voluntary participation. Before these resources and authorities were available, 
JIATF-South’s predecessors were ineffective. Once leadership forged enduring and productive 
partnerships with law enforcement agencies, particularly through the partnership with Panama 
Express, productivity shot up and JIATF-South experienced a powerful upsurge in “psycho- 
logical empowerment.” JIATF-South personnel are convinced that they can accomplish their 
mission and can continually improve the organizations performance. JIATF-South leaders are 
quick to insist that they can never forget the essentially voluntary nature of their enterprise and 
the attendant requirements for “organizational diplomacy.” However, they also are quick to use 
the organizations growing stature to negotiate more favorable partnerships, be more demand- 
ing about the quality of personnel assigned to the organization, and be more muscular in tacti- 
cal decisionmaking. In this manner, JIATF-South leaders have made the most of their limited 
de jure authorities to cobble together a fragile but highly effective resource sharing team. 

3. Organizational support. As evident from the discussion of empowerment, teams typi- 
cally are not self-sufficient, but rather require some level of organizational support from the 
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broader enterprise. Indeed, teams usually fail due to external organizational factors rather 
than internal ones. Lack of consistent strategic direction, inconsistent functional goals, and 
shifting resources are recurring causes of team failure. 169 Teams rely on a network of organi- 
zational processes connecting them to other elements at multiple levels and to the resources 
necessary to accomplish their goals. 170 Team-based organizations provide such support as a 
matter of policy and design, but the national security system is not currently team-based. On 
the contrary, support for teams is granted grudgingly and frequently retracted even when 
promised or initially provided. 

Although we have already reviewed national security system support for the JIATF-South 
team in the earlier discussion of its history and in the discussion of purpose and empowerment, 
it is worth briefly reviewing as a separate explanatory variable for JIATF-South’s performance. 
The most important point is that in the case of JIATF-South and its precursor organizations, 
support from the national security system evolved greatly over time. Initially, executive and leg- 
islative support provided legitimacy and direction for interagency counternarcotics missions by 
declaring the war on drugs a national priority, but this was not enough to overcome the inertia 
of the lead agency system. JTF-4 was supported reluctantly by DOD, which had an abundance 
of assets but not the cross-functional skills needed to perform effectively. Later, JIATF-East was 
kept in the DOD chain of command but given a monopoly over the mission to detect and moni- 
tor drug shipments and top-down support for a process to recruit interagency contributions. 

Today, JIATF-South enjoys routine if not highly directive support in Washington, both 
as a matter of policy and of its well established record of success. Several Washington-based 
institutions are important. As a national level counterdrug task force, it is supported by the 
Office of National Drug Control Policy, which works to protect the integrity of JIATF-South’s 
mission and ensures continued interagency support. 171 The U.S. Interdiction Coordinator, ap- 
pointed by the director of ONDCP, coordinates the activities of agencies involved in detection, 
monitoring, and drug interdiction and oversees resource allocation to JIATF-South. 172 The In- 
terdiction Coordinator is also responsible for oversight, coordination, and promulgation of the 
NICCP, which determines the “overarching operational architecture for organizations involved 
in interdicting illicit drugs” and codifies policy and organization for counterdrug operations. 173 
The NICCP empowers JIATF-South as the sole authority for detection and monitoring of traf- 
ficking within its expansive area of responsibility as well as making it the lead for intelligence 
fusion, sorting, and handing-off for interdiction. It also stipulates that agencies working with 
JIATF-South will give it tactical control of their assets for operations. 174 The Interdiction Com- 
mittee assesses the collective interagency interdiction performance vis-a-vis national disruption 
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goals, and also drafts the NICCP. The Committee is chaired by the Coast Guard Commandant 
and composed of the heads of 16 Federal agencies that have drug control responsibilities and 
budgets, including CBP, Coast Guard, DEA, and recently JIATF-South. Together, the Interdic- 
tion Coordinator and Interdiction Committee monitor the planning cycle for allocating assets 
and try to ensure that adequate resources are given to JIATF-South and that its location and 
scheduling is appropriate. 175 

Support from ONDCP and the Interdiction Committee is useful but not sufficient to en- 
sure success. The ONDCP is often referred to as “a big dog with no teeth” because it cannot force 
agencies to support their commitments to JIATF-South and must rely instead on suasion. 176 It 
does have authority to amend agencies’ budgets, but “it’s not in any one’s best interests to fight 
over it.” Like JIATF-South, ONDCP values good working relationships with other agencies and 
works to secure voluntary cooperation. 177 Similarly, the Interdiction Committee is commonly 
characterized by consensus decisionmaking, or “law enforcement by committee.” 178 

Although JIATF-South is a national task force, it is also embedded in the USSOUTHCOM 
chain of command. The JIATF-South relationship with USSOUTHCOM is important and has 
evolved like its relationship with national institutions. The relationship has been rocky in years 
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past. In the late 1990s, many in USSOUTHCOM focused on the fact that JIATF-South was a 
subordinate command and believed its mission was to support their command. 179 Since JIATF- 
South was also a national task force, and one willing to push the envelope with new approaches, 
some subordinate commanders in USSOUTHCOM thought it was “too big for its britches” — 
“cowboys” operating without proper supervision. 180 The confident JIATF-South rejoinder was, 
“Yes, but we were successful cowboys.” 181 

For a long time there was a perception at JIATF-South that USSOUTHCOM had an unof- 
ficial policy of limiting the independence of JIATF-South at every opportunity. 182 According to 
some with connections in USSOUTHCOM, they “had it out for JIATF-South,” thinking “we’ll 
tell them what to do.” 183 The USSOUTHCOM commander has always had authority over DOD 
elements of JIATF-South, but in 1999, the command also took over JIATF-South’s budget and 
personnel functions, arguing there was no need in such a small headquarters for duplicating 
those functions. Some in JIATF-South, however, interpreted this move as USSOUTHCOM as- 
serting its authority over the task force. USSOUTHCOM commanders are sometimes tempted 
to use task force assets for their own priorities, such as improving relationships with countries 
in Latin America. 184 For their part, JIATF-South leaders approached USSOUTHCOM with cir- 
cumspection, reluctant to fight too hard for resources and priorities. 185 

Yet JIATF-South has also received important support from USSOUTHCOM on major 
issues affecting its performance. For example, in 2003 General James Hill, USA, weighed in 
heavily in favor of expanding the JIATF-South area of operations, which was strongly resist- 
ed by USPACOM. Other USSOUTHCOM commanders, notably Admiral James Stavridis, 186 
were also enthusiastic supporters, and the relationship has proven to be a source of strength for 
JIATF-South. For example, law enforcement agents working with the task force are able to 
use the command’s facilities for weapons and small unit training. On a day-to-day basis, US- 
SOUTHCOM takes a hands-off approach to JIATF-South. Far removed from both USSOUTH- 
COM’s headquarters and Washington, DC, it is easy for the largely self-sufficient and successful 
task force to manage its own affairs. The fact that JIATF-South is both a national task force and 
a subordinate command of USSOUTHCOM provides justification for why it cannot uniformly 
follow the wishes of any one organization, latitude that suits JIATF-South just fine. 187 

In addition to managing its relationships with higher authorities, JIATF-South also at- 
taches great importance to forging lateral partnerships with other independent entities. It is 
sometimes referred to as “COCOM [combatant command] lite” because it has managed to se- 
cure the productive support of so many different organizations that it can effectively serve as 
something of a command center for the drug war. 188 These relationships are a preoccupation of 
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JIATF-South, which realizes that “its success is totally dependent on everyone else” and that 
it is “nothing without these other folks’ assets .” 189 Some directors spend up to half their tour at 
JIATF-South away from Key West, traveling either to Washington, DC, or to foreign capitals 
to drum up support for the organization. As one former director mused, “I don’t want to say 
‘schmoozing’ because that sounds wrong, but you had to spend a lot of time talking to Washing- 
ton to ensure their support .” 190 In addition, interagency support is reinforced by the thousands 
of visitors who visit each year and report back favorably on task force activities. JIATF-South 
handles this volume of visitors with only four people in its protocol office . 191 So many visitors 
are an encumbrance, but the command believes the effort pays off handsomely with widespread 
support from Washington and many other partnering organizations . 192 

An important part of reaching out to other agencies is convincing them that JIATF-South 
would not take credit for drug seizures. Getting recognition for intercepting drug shipments 
and successfully prosecuting traffickers helps promote individual careers but also justifies agen- 
cy budgets. When partnering organizations know they will be given due credit for their efforts, 
they are more likely to cooperate . 193 In fact, one of the most commonly cited reasons for JIATF- 
South’s success is that other organizations believe they get a great return on their investment. In 
exchange for intelligence, personnel, funding, aircraft, or other assets, they get credit for drug 
seizures or prosecutions, making partnering with JIATF-South a productive investment. 

Conveniently, JIATF-South isn’t in charge of adjudicating credit for drug busts, which is 
done by the Maritime Operational Threat Response (MOTR) committee in accordance with its 
protocols. While interagency members of the MOTR committee address all maritime threats 
and hazards, disposition of the vast majority of maritime drug interdiction cases falls to the 
Department of Justice, the Coast Guard, and the Department of State. Deciding who gets cred- 
it — particularly in terms of who gets to prosecute suspects — is very contentious, so this process 
spares JIATF-South from alienating any of its partners . 194 Still, the task force has to work hard 
to make sure it keeps a low profile and that credit is given to law enforcement agencies. Until 
recently, JIATF-South did not have a public affairs officer, and it still routinely avoids publicity. 
Its directors must repeatedly convince USSOUTHCOM not to trumpet its achievements since 
that would alienate law enforcement agencies . 195 

In short, it is not possible to be successful without outside support. JIATF-South required 
some modest degree of initial empowerment from Washington to leverage the support of other 
organizations, but then had to work hard to secure that support with a self-effacing approach 
that ensures other organizations get more out of the relationship than they put in. The depart- 
ments and agencies that make up the U.S. national security system typically have strong cultures 
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and incentives to protect their equities. They “want to collaborate but on their own terms.” 196 
Put differently, “organizations are not self sacrificial; they will support a collective effort when 
they get something out of it.” 197 As a CBP representative noted, “JIATF-South helps us get our 
job done ... it extends CBP’s reach way offshore. CBP gets more than it puts in, otherwise we 
would not [participate] .” 198 As one former JIATF-South leader noted, it is the perfect example of 
the aphorism that an amazing amount can get done “when you don’t care who gets the credit.” 199 

Team-level Variables 

We consider team structure, decisionmaking, culture, and learning to be “team-level vari- 
ables” because, unlike organizational- level variables, they are typically the factors most immedi- 
ately under the control of the team and they help explain day-to-day team performance. Team- 
level variables are attributes and processes that are shaped by the team and determine how the 
team operates. They are often the most salient characteristics to the casual observer because 
they regulate day-to-day operations. These variables also represent leverage points a team can 
most easily change to improve performance. 

4. Structure (location, size, tenure, communications). Team structure refers to the “mechan- 
ics” of teams — design, collocation, and networks — that affect productivity. Research shows that 
effective teams are designed to tackle specific tasks, are small (typically fewer than 10 people), 
collocated, and have a strong internal and external communications framework. Designing the 
team to match its work is important. The JIATF-South team design evolved along with its oper- 
ational concept. The end-to-end problem-solving approach that follows drugs from production 
through shipment, interdiction, and prosecution broadened JIATF-South’s inherently cross- 
functional approach. It required more functional competencies and thus partnering organiza- 
tions, and put more emphasis on diverse intelligence collection and fusion so that actionable 
intelligence drove operations. Like other military commands, JIATF-South uses functional de- 
partmentalization to organize its personnel based on the similarity of tasks they perform (intel- 
ligence, operations, etc.). As intelligence began to drive operations, JIATF-South redistributed 
its internal assets to better support intelligence fusion and its Intelligence Directorate grew as 
a result. Also, as better intelligence enabled more productive operations, and as more partners 
participated in operations, the JIATF-South operations and Logistics Directorates paid more 
attention to detailed task design in the form of standard operating procedures that would allow 
diverse organizations to cooperate fluidly at the tactical level. 

JIATF-South is unique in having created an extensive set of detailed interagency and in- 
ternational standard operating procedures. Its compendium of best operational practices is 
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now codified in a 600-page manual that is updated on almost a daily basis and translated into 
several languages. Its interagency and international partners use the manual routinely, 200 and 
newcomers must “leave their respective asset employment doctrine at the door.” 201 The stan- 
dard operating procedures are based on years of practice and experimentation, but also on 
careful negotiations that demonstrate respect for other organizational practices. For example, 
the phrase tactical control has only one definition in the standard operating procedures, and it 
applies to everyone. Potential force providers who find the common definitions or components 
of the operational framework unacceptable are turned away “with deep regret.” 202 Nevertheless, 
JIATF-South makes every effort to take into account the parent organizations “policies, direc- 
tives, rules of engagement and legal authorities and constraints.” 203 Over the years, the range of 
agreement on how to conduct operations has grown, as has compliance, but differences remain 
that must be accommodated. For example, the U.S. Air Force generally refuses to fly below 
10,000 feet, but the Navy routinely flies at much lower altitudes. With this knowledge in hand, 
JIATF-South can choose what assets to use for certain missions, or how best to combine the 
strengths of different force providers. 204 

The size of the leadership team is another important structural characteristic. Teams that are 
too large become unwieldy and tend not to function as a team, but if a team is too small, it will not 
be able to accomplish its missions. 205 The JIATF-South command team is usually limited to between 
twelve and sixteen members, 206 including the director, vice director, deputy director, senior liaisons, 
and the heads of the staff Directorates. As needed, law enforcement agents or foreign liaisons may 
join the command group during the decisionmaking process. After options are developed, impor- 
tant decisions that impact the entire command may be deliberated upon by up to 30 people, includ- 
ing representatives from all agencies at JIATF-South. 207 However, this process is focused more on 
budding consensus for a yes or no decision than creative problem-solving, making size less of an 
issue than for other teams. In this regard, JIATF-South sacrifices efficiency for effectiveness. 208 Sub- 
ordinate teams operate at the Directorate level as well. The Intelligence Directorate, which is com- 
posed of around 250 personnel, has a number of small teams that perform intelligence fusion. The 
Operations Directorate similarly puts together small teams for the watch floor. 

Tenure is “a bone of contention.” 209 In general, JIATF-South wants new members to stay 
long enough to reach higher performance levels. 210 Since it takes 9 to 24 months before leaders 
really know their jobs, depending on the tasks and individuals, short tours are counterproduc- 
tive. Many personnel just reach full productivity by the time they have to leave. 211 Similarly, 
every time a new foreign liaison officer comes to JIATF-South, relations between that country 
and JIATF-South cool until the new liaison learns to understand and trust the task force. 
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Participating organizations want short stays for their personnel — even 6-month tem- 
porary tours of duty DOD is the big offender, often rotating its personnel out after 12 or 18 
months. Tenure was particularly problematic in JTF-4. As a military command, its personnel 
only served for 3 years or less, which meant the entire organization frequently turned over. 212 As 
JIATF-South’s reputation has grown, it has been able to require longer tours for key personnel. 
It now refuses to accept personnel for less than a year. Even so, over half of the personnel turn 
over every 2 to 3 years. JIATF-South now balances the turnover of interagency personnel with 
a core of long-term civilians: 

Within JIATF South, nearly a dozen personnel in senior positions have worked 
against illicit trafficking within a National Task Force construct for 20+ years. 

One in four has worked this problem set while assigned to JIATF South in 
excess of a decade. Slightly less than 50% of the entire command has been 
aboard JIATF South for six years or more. To put any six year time span in 
perspective: DOD assigned personnel would have cycled through 2-3 times, 

USCG personnel 3 times. 213 

Permanent civilians bring needed continuity and institutional memory but can also have a 
downside. They can become resistant to change and thus less dynamic. A former intelligence 
director acknowledged that after spending 4 years there, “you become part of the problem.” 214 
Team research literature is consistent on the importance of collocation for team produc- 
tivity. With relatively rapid turnover built into the design of the JIATF-South leadership team, 
collocation takes on greater importance. Collocating members is standard team practice and 
has many benefits. One study showed steep drops in productivity if members were located 
on different floors or more than a 100-foot walk from other members. “Virtual collocation” 
through video-teleconferencing, Internet chat programs, and other communication networks 
can partially offset geographic dispersion. 215 JIATF-South takes advantage of both physical and 
virtual collocation. Its participants agree there is no real substitute for collocation given the col- 
laboration requirements of its core activity set. For example, the intelligence fusion alone was an 
exceedingly complex task involving at least 22 databases. Some artificial intelligence techniques 
could be applied, but there is no substitute for physical proximity and personal interaction. 216 

In 2003, the Operations and Intelligence watch floors were merged. Ironically, damage 
from Hurricane Wilma in 2005 provided opportunities for even greater physical collocation. 
During repairs and rebuilding, JIATF-South merged its Intelligence and Operations Director- 
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ates by knocking down the wall that separated their offices 217 and eliminated individual cubicles 
in favor of more open spaces . 218 

Collocation benefits collaboration and is reinforced by JIATF-South’s relative isolation 
from higher headquarters and Washington, DC, where interagency turf battles are widely per- 
ceived to be more intense because they more immediately involve higher-level officials, larger 
egos, organizational budgets, and broader policy issues (for example, the relative benefits of 
crop eradication, interdiction, and social rehabilitation, among others ). 219 With JIATF-South 
personnel in close proximity and removed from senior executives in their parent organizations, 
it is easier to bond and focus on the mission. If JIATF-South were colocated with higher head- 
quarters (for example, in Miami with USSOUTHCOM), it would find itself devoting a lot of 
time and effort to supporting that headquarters . 220 

Some activities are necessarily dispersed as well, however. To compensate, the task force 
uses state-of-the-art communications infrastructure and liaison officers . 221 This system allows 
“access to information, know-how, and experts, but it also provides an easy way for members to 
feed important information back to their peers so knowledge that comes into the team can be 
monitored.” The communications are universally regarded as superb. A former director likened 
the command center to the bridge on Star Trek and recalled fondly, “it was eye watering .” 222 A 
system of computer networks and online chat rooms link JIATF-South with its external net- 
work of intelligence sources and partner organizations . 223 JIATF-South is also connected to for- 
eign nations by the Cooperating Nations Information Exchange System, which enables online 
chat rooms that can translate language in real time . 224 New technologies also make it possible to 
rapidly share situational awareness by allowing JIATF-South to disseminate a “common operat- 
ing picture” to its allies. JIATF-South gets constant inputs from all of its assets and fuses them 
in order to generate a map of friendly forces and targets of interest that it can share with its 
partners, thus improving operational coordination. 

In summary, much of the JIATF-South structure is optimized for networking, both inter- 
nally and externally. The core enterprise is well structured to perform its core tasks, and its inter- 
agency and international partners give the team expandable capacity and enhanced capabilities. It 
can reach back into its partner agencies, and it is also tied to an extensive external framework of 
intelligence providers including Panama Express, the El Paso Intelligence Center, and the tactical 
analysis teams it sends to source countries. These relationships must be constantly nurtured. In 
the words of one former director, “It’s ‘missionary’ work .” 225 However, the proselytizing is easier as 
JIATF-South’s reputation for effectiveness has grown. Even historically aloof countries like Mex- 
ico have been successfully wooed , 226 and Canada required no cajoling at all, but instead asked to 
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join. Long gone are the days with JIATF-South’s J5 networked with other potential partners sim- 
ply for engagements sake. JIATF-South continues to invite partners to join but is no longer shy 
about demanding that they contribute to the team in return. 227 Moreover, JIATF-South now has a 
network of former employees who have taken up residence elsewhere in the U.S. Government and 
partner nations but continue to be big task force supporters. 228 

5. Decisionmaking. Cross-functional teams bring together people with different back- 
grounds and worldviews. Managed well, the resultant clash of beliefs and ideas “fosters a deeper 
understanding of task issues and an exchange of ideas that facilitates problem-solving, deci- 
sionmaking, and the generation of ideas.” 229 The challenge is to ensure that diverse views are 
encouraged, ultimately reconciled in a manner that leads to good decisions, and not allowed 
to hamper vigorous decision implementation after the decision is made. Encouraging and rec- 
onciling diverse viewpoints can be more time-consuming and require far more patience and 
diplomacy than one normally finds in homogenous hierarchical organizations. 

JIATF-South certainly benefits from diverse viewpoints given the wide variety of orga- 
nizations represented. The key requirement is to ensure the diverse views lead to “productive 
conflict” that improves decisionmaking. At both the command group level and the daily opera- 
tions level, decisionmaking at JIATF-South is usually based on consensus. If a decision to take 
action would present a risk to another agency’s assets or equities, it is avoided. 230 Although the 
director does have the authority to override objections, it is reserved as a last resort in order not 
to alienate partners. 231 

Strategic decisions are collaboratively made by a command team consisting of the director, 
vice director, deputy director, senior liaisons, and the heads of the J-staff, although particularly 
important decisions may require the input of a group of as many as 20 to 30 people including 
representatives from all agencies at JIATF-South. 232 The emphasis on consensus means deci- 
sionmaking is transparent (there are no backroom deals) and slower than a directive approach. 
However, building consensus is critical for keeping all the disparate organizations in the fight. 233 
For general decisions affecting the entire organization, every attempt is made to ensure there 
are no dissenters. If circumstances demand that someone’s objections be overruled, the direc- 
tor will make a decision, but only with a lot of explaining. Although complete consensus is not 
often possible, there is always the sense that dissenting views are heard and amply considered. 234 
Directors strongly prefer to work with and through the other agencies’ senior representatives 
within JIATF-South. On the rare occasions that a director felt compelled to go past any orga- 
nization’s representative to their superiors for assistance, they usually got what they asked for 
because of JIATF-South’s reputation for effectiveness. 235 
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Day-to-day operational plans are prepared jointly by the Intelligence and Operations Di- 
rectorates and then presented to the command team for approval. 236 After surveying the avail- 
able intelligence and assets, a plan for employing the assets to best effect is created. Operational 
plans require the consent of the command team as well as any law enforcement agents who 
are providing the intelligence for the operation. Case agents are intimately concerned with the 
outcome of operations involving human intelligence sources. If carrying out a mission entails 
the risk of “burning” a source, the organization providing the critical intelligence can veto the 
operation. Here the law enforcement culture prevails, and top priority is given to preserving 
information sources. A poorly conceived operation also might compromise a source, so the 
case agents views on the operation are carefully considered as well. 237 In the end, the operations 
director makes a decision as judiciously as possible and always explains his rationale. 238 On rare 
occasions when there are differences of opinion about the risk involved in operations, appeals 
can be made to the director, who has ultimate authority to approve or dismiss the operation. 239 
However, with good planning and communication between the Intelligence and Operations 
Directorates and the law enforcement liaisons, these conflicts are largely avoided. 240 

After the operational plans have been debated and approved, decisionmaking authority 
is transferred to the watch floor, which is staffed by both military and civilian personnel and 
handles the minute-by-minute direction of the operation. Here, decisionmaking is directive. 
The senior person on the watch floor, either military or civilian, can issue orders to the watch 
floor staff without asking for their consent. 241 If objections are raised during the operation, they 
are generally adjudicated by either the intelligence or operations director, although appeals can 
also be made directly to the director or his deputy. 242 At this level, the decisionmaking process 
is well established and requires little supervision. 

The entire decisionmaking process is facilitated by a daily “battle rhythm” that sequences 
decisionmaking and makes its timing predictable on an hour-by-hour basis. There are meetings 
to share information and intelligence that accumulates overnight, administrative staff meet- 
ings, and lower-level planning meetings. 243 There are three separate intelligence briefings with 
varying levels of information depending on allied participation, 244 a classified briefing for the 
Americans involved, a less sensitive briefing for European partners, and a briefing in Spanish 
for Latin American partners. JIATF-South operates 24 hours a day in 8-hour shifts. Because at 
any given time one shift is on leave and another in training, the organization must support five 
working shifts. 

Thus, decisionmaking at JIATF-South is time-consuming and gives greater priority 
to intelligence collection, fusion, and maintaining good relations with host nations than to 
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conducting operations. 245 Getting the support, or at least acquiescence, of the entire JIATF- 
South team also requires energy from the director and his leadership cadre. Leaders must 
often attend multiple briefings on the same operation. This is “cumbersome but necessary” as 
high levels of cooperation can only be sustained if everyone feels part of the decisionmaking 
process and all are being treated as full partners. Collaborative decisionmaking takes longer 
than an authoritative model, but produces better solutions and maintains the support of in- 
teragency and international partners. 246 Once basic plans are approved, however, the direc- 
tive decisionmaking process on the watch floor is authoritative because real-time operations 
require rapid decisions that can’t be contingent on consensus-building debate. 

6. Culture. The standard definition of organizational culture as shared values, norms, and 
beliefs also applies to teams. Team culture, like all organizational culture, can be hard to iden- 
tify and assess. One basic indicator of a strong culture is cohesion, which can be assessed by 
member commitment to the team’s mission. JIATF-South personnel are well known for being 
passionate about their work. 247 Many view the JIATF-South mission as a “moral imperative” 
rather than just a job. 248 “Everyone dislikes drug traffickers,” and many are so committed to 
the mission they stay on despite the high cost of living in Key West. The sense of urgency that 
comes with being responsible for real operations “in the middle of a war zone” 249 reinforces the 
sense of commitment. Many foreign liaison officers like being assigned to JIATF-South because 
they know their ability to directly engage real world threats will far exceed what they might 
otherwise do and learn in any other assignment back home. 250 Even those who are not directly 
involved in executing operations know they are making a difference: “If we didn’t do something 
right [in the J4] they won’t get the drug traffickers.” 251 A widely shared sentiment, regardless of 
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one’s role, was that “the best guys here spend a day at the war, not in the office.” 252 Victories in the 
ongoing war are celebrated by hoisting a “cocaine flag” in front of the headquarters every time 
JIATF-South contributes to a drug bust. 253 

It takes time, however, to develop a positive team culture. Members must overcome their 
parochial Service, agency, or personal worldviews, appreciate diverse perspectives, and be com- 
mitted to fulfilling the team purpose by working as an integrated unit. 254 But newcomers to 
JIATF-South usually experience culture shock, feeling “dazed and confused and scared.” 255 Some 
confess that the complexity of the operations leaves them feeling they are moving too slowly or 
are overreacting when they do take action. Newcomers often have had little experience working 
with people outside their own Service or agency. After arriving, they are acutely aware that they 
have entered a different culture, surrounded by a bewildering array of unfamiliar uniforms and 
languages, or as the familiar quip goes, “the Star Wars bar scene.” 256 

Civilians from outside DOD often find JIATF-South to be overwhelmingly military. A 
recently arrived DEA liaison recalled a conversation with such a blizzard of acronyms that he 
was unsure what had been said and was irritated by having to fill out multiple versions of pa- 
perwork just to get access to his new office. 257 On the other hand, DOD personnel are shocked 
at how casual and freewheeling JIATF-South is. Some are scandalized to hear law enforcement 
officials openly discuss sensitive subjects or readily circumvent standard operating procedures. 
One military pilot observed that “flying with Customs is like flying with your dad . . . everyone 
is over 50.” The interagency cultural divide can be more difficult to bridge than international dif- 
ferences. At the social gatherings frequently held to build team unity, people commonly gather 
by functional background regardless of national origin and language proficiency. 258 

Over time, the clash of cultures has diminished. When the organization was overwhelm- 
ingly military, civilian was a curse word.” 259 Those in uniform “would have felt more comfort- 
able and familiar with the Russian fleet in Vladivostok than with . . . the DEA, who were more 
horizontal, didn’t have an operational] plan or schedule, [and] were more comfortable blend- 
ing in with the locals.” Now the military has learned to appreciate the law enforcement culture, 
understanding that its members are as patriotic as the military, and that the best Federal agents 
are really good at what they do. 260 It also is common to hear civilians express appreciation for the 
military discipline that serves as a backbone for all JIATF-South activities. 

Teams with high levels of trust are more likely to accomplish complex tasks, 261 and build- 
ing trust was the singular requirement for bridging the culture gap at JIATF-South. As one 
source noted, building trust was not magic, just hard work. Trust is built and maintained in 
several ways at JIATF-South. It is helped along by socializing: “You need to go drinking with 
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the DEA guys, schmooze with the ambassadors .” 262 The same is true for building trust inside 
the team. As one agent noted, the camaraderie at JIATF-South is so strong it “seems more like a 
fraternity where you adapt to group norms .” 263 Team members are encouraged to get away from 
the computer and “mix and mingle,” because the more people you know, the more ways you can 
find to solve problems. Geography plays a role; because Key West “is in the middle of nowhere,” 
people spend a lot of time together and are more willing to hang out after work because of the 
short commute . 264 JIATF-South is also unique in that most people are excited to be there , 265 and 
a great deal of effort is made to make newcomers feel welcome . 266 It is made clear to them from 
the very beginning that they are expected to work hard and work together. This peer pressure 
encourages people to work as a team . 267 

While socializing is vital, deep trust also requires shared experience. A CBP representative 
recalled that earlier in his career the Customs Service had not trusted either JIATF-South (in 
Panama) or JLATF-East. JIATF-South finally convinced Customs to send liaisons to sit in on 
the watch floor and help with targeting, but it took years of painful negotiations on standard 
operating procedures before Customs felt it could trust JIATF-South enough to relinquish tac- 
tical control of its assets. Even then, Customs “initially ignored the ones we did not like.” Now, 
however, “we trust that our airplanes will be targeted properly and that they will respect our 
rules and regulations .” 268 

Once trust is established, it must be maintained, and the JIATF-South culture is tailor- 
made to support trust relationships. When asked to characterize the JIATF-South culture, 
the most frequently mentioned attributes — collaborative, open, transparent, information- 
sharing — are all conducive of trust. So are the second most frequently cited attributes: re- 
spect and politeness. Even during contentious debate, “we are very polite here .” 269 For some 
civilian law enforcement members, the politeness initially seems like a military attribute. 
However, they come to understand they are being shown respect in order to establish a col- 
laborative environment. Everyone is accorded respect, regardless of the contribution their 
organization makes to the collective enterprise . 270 In the long run, it pays off, since at some 
point that person and his or her organization will be able to make a critical contribution. 
Establishing trust through respect and politeness also requires bending some rules. For 
example, to establish trust, foreign liaisons are included in the command center when their 
countries are involved because it would be offensive and reduce their effectiveness to freeze 
them out and embarrass them. 

One JIATF-South member responsible for training insisted on “the need to be ruthless 
about a couple of very important guidelines” that greatly facilitate trust: 
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■ No single group has all the answers. 

■ Each agency has a set of organizational competencies that should be respected and leveraged. 

■ Each group has particular procedures that need to be respected and integrated. 271 

These mores stem from the fact that JIATF-South “provides military assistance to law 
enforcement,” 272 which requires a special relationship with the law enforcement organizations 
that are indispensable to the task force’s performance (providing more than 80 percent of the 
actionable intelligence leading to drug disruptions). Trust is at the core of law enforcement 
culture. Unlike national security agencies, law enforcement agencies decentralize security, al- 
lowing their case agents to decide how to classify evidence and with whom to share it. Naturally 
enough, most law enforcement officials are wary of sharing their information with strangers. 
Even as recently as 2002, many interagency personnel did not share intelligence except by word 
of mouth with those they trusted. This tendency abated with the establishment of interagency 
communication systems 273 and years of assiduous work by JIATF-South to earn the trust of law 
enforcement agencies. 

An important breakthrough came when JIATF-South partnered with Panama Express, a 
relationship based on a serendipitous personal connection. Just as Panama Express was getting 
under way, a new director came to JIATF-South. By coincidence, as a then young Coast Guard 
lieutenant, Rear Admiral David Belz lived next door to a captain in the Marine Corps who later 
became an FBI agent and the head of Panama Express. This history allowed them to quickly 
establish a trusting relationship. Panama Express shared intelligence with JIATF-South, and 
JIATF-South provided material support to Panama Express. 274 JIATF-South civilians help pro- 
vide continuity for the trust relationships once they are established, 275 which is essential for the 
long-term success of the organization: “the core of this kind of thing is the continuity of trust.” 276 

Trust is fragile. A CBP representative marveled at the “gigantic bubble of trust here” at 
JIATF-South, an apt metaphor suggesting how quickly trust can disappear. As one military 
member observed, “If you burn a law enforcement guy once, he’ll never give you another 
chance. 277 The CBP officer agreed, noting “one mistake and it is gone.” However, he also ob- 
served that trust is built over time and can be rebuilt after mistakes have been made. He noted 
there have been incidents that diminished trust yet the relationships were mended. But “if there 
are a couple of mistakes, it is a real setback.” He also observed that since trust is based on rela- 
tionships, it takes a hit when personnel rotate out or the organization changes location. When 
the old JIATF-South moved from Panama City and merged with JIATF-East in Key West, for 
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example, it had to reestablish the relationship with Customs personnel. When trust diminishes, 
it is imperative that it be built back up. With so much work to do and so few people, it is “amaz- 
ing that JIATF-South functions” so well, and it only works because trust has been built up. 278 

There are other less salient but still important aspects of the JIATF-South culture that 
support high performance. Individual empowerment is the norm. Leaders rely on subordinates 
to know answers rather than acting like they, as leaders, must know everything (unlike some 
military Service cultures, one interviewee noted). Individuals are also expected to “push the 
envelope without going to jail.” 279 Team members overwhelmingly feel that their superiors trust 
them, support their taking initiative, 280 and encourage them to come up with experimental ideas 
to help the organization keep pace with the smugglers. 281 A former member observed, “I was 
never turned down on any proposal made to improve things, and ideas came from contrac- 
tors and junior analysts too.” 282 Some members of JIATF-South characterize this attribute more 
generally as a problem-solving culture an openness to learning 283 and trying new things. One 
member worried that after 19 years a bit of complacency is settling in, and a former leader noted 
that because JIATF-South is trusted and receives so little oversight, it is particularly important 
that it remain open to self-criticism and improvements. 284 If there is an incipient tendency for 
JIATF-South to “rest on its laurels,” the best antidote is probably a culture where people con- 
tinue to believe that they are empowered to act and that their contributions are valued, and all 
those we interviewed believe that is the case at JIATF-South. 

7. Learning. For teams to remain effective in a dynamic environment, they must learn 
quickly and adapt. Drug traffickers have a well-deserved reputation for being clever and agile; 
just keeping up with them requires a great degree of organizational nimbleness. Colossal mis- 
takes were made in the beginning. The attitude “was ‘we’ll crush the druggies’ but instead we 
couldn’t even find them.” 285 The JIATF-South leaders first had to learn how to make the basic 
enterprise work. Most fundamentally, they had to learn to integrate intelligence and operations, 
and prioritize resources accordingly. 

In JTF-4, the Operations Directorate had been the most important. Although JTF-4 
was created as an intelligence fusion center, the Intelligence and Operations Directorates did 
not cooperate. Instead, most of the JTF-4 operations were based on the principle of “sailing 
around blindly.” 286 This brute force method was relatively successful as long as the task force 
had access to plenty of ships and planes. Eventually, these resources dried up and austerity 
stimulated innovation, which led to a greater appreciation for intelligence fusion. By 2000, 
the power of intelligence to cue operations was appreciated and the Intelligence Directorate 
was absorbing a large portion of JIATF-South resources. The Intelligence Directorate even- 
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tually eclipsed the Operations and Planning Directorates and now makes up roughly half of 
JIATF-South’s overall manpower. 

More generally, JIATF-South leaders had to learn the goals and incentives that drove other 
agency behaviors. A perfect example of JIATF-South learning was its changing attitude towards 
arrests. The task force, as a primarily military organization, did not pay attention to prosecut- 
ing traffickers. That was not the DOD mission, neither was it something the military knew how 
to do, nor cared to learn. As an interagency organization, however, the increasing involvement 
of law enforcement agents required paying attention to arrests and prosecutions. Besides the 
fact that it simply makes sense to try to prosecute and imprison smugglers, some law enforce- 
ment agencies (particularly the DEA) prize people over drugs; improving its prosecution record 
consequently became more important to JIATF-South. This encouraged the law enforcement 
officers to collaborate with JIATF-South and provide it with intelligence, which led to more 
operations and thus improved its drug seizures and also led to more arrests, which led in turn 
to more prosecutions and more intelligence sources. It did not take long for DEA and the rest 
of the law enforcement community to see that their support to JIATF-South could lead to suc- 
cessful prosecutions that were in the interests of their respective organizations. 

One outcome of this learning process has been that the entire enterprise, including its net- 
work of supporters, can influence the likelihood that traffickers will be prosecuted. Because the 
JIATF-South area of responsibility covers many legal jurisdictions, U.S. officials can influence 
where a suspected smuggler will be prosecuted by tracking him over a long swathe of ocean 
and then arresting him where there is a better chance that he will be given a stiff sentence. One 
preferred location is the Middle District of Florida, in Tampa. Although other jurisdictions have 
developed expertise in dealing with the novel issues that arise in these prosecutions , 287 smug- 
glers are often brought to Tampa even if they have been caught in the Pacific. Many investiga- 
tions are run from that district, which benefits from the presence of one of the Nations top drug 
prosecutors and a well developed body of relevant case law. Accordingly, smugglers who face 
long jail terms will often agree to work for Panama Express (also located in that district) in order 
to receive lighter sentencing. This rewards both the law enforcement officials, who get credit for 
the arrest, and JIATF-South, which gets a new source of intelligence. Similarly, JIATF-South 
likes working with the French Navy (which has maritime law enforcement authorities) because 
the French legal system is notoriously harsh on drug smuggling . 288 Such successes encourage 
JIATF-South to prioritize prosecutions as much as drug seizures . 289 

JIATF-South has also learned how to work with the security proclivities of agencies and 
countries with very different standards and regulations for classifying information and has an 
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aggressive policy of disseminating intelligence to those who are in a position to use it. 290 One 
study noted, “JIATF-S[outh] is unique in having established effective procedures for routinely 
and quickly converting classified intelligence and sensitive law enforcement information into 
a form that can be shared at an unclassified level under bilateral agreements with partner na- 
tions capable of taking responsive actions.” 291 JIATF-South has all sorts of accommodations for 
American and foreign partners including different types of firewalls to block off people who 
don’t have appropriate security clearances or who might be a security liability. 292 Because many 
partner nations do not have high levels of operational security, JIATF-South has created an 
open source but encrypted forum for communicating information to outsiders. 293 Sometimes 
security rules need to be “bent” to push intelligence to partners or allies overseas, but because 
JIATF-South collects so many different types of intelligence, it is possible to package the neces- 
sary information in a manner that satisfies security requirements. 294 

What JIATF-South learns it passes on informally, as more experienced members mentor 
newcomers, but also formally through training programs and standard operating procedures. 
JIATF-South is one of the relatively rare interagency entities that emphasizes new member 
training. Perhaps reflecting its military roots, it recognized the importance of training long ago 
and institutionalized it. The amount of training members receive varies depending on their 
jobs. Everyone goes through a week-long orientation when they arrive, but a lot of this time is 
taken up by paperwork. An optional 2-week indoctrination course is available, covering basic 
American and international legal concepts, geography, military assets, communication systems, 
JIATF-South organization, and the command’s “who’s who.” This gives new team members 
just enough knowledge to grasp what JIATF-South does and how it is done, but it provides 
no practical training. This indoctrination is also available in a condensed executive course for 
those who cannot spend 2 weeks in the classroom. Beyond this, training is left to the Director- 
ates. Some departments, like the Planning Directorate, send their newcomers to an additional 

2- week course; 295 personnel going to tactical analysis teams take a 4-week course before being 
sent abroad. Contractors are expected to show up fully trained and are prohibited by regula- 
tions from receiving specialized training. They do, however, attend the orientation and may be 
instructed and certified to make sure they are on the same page as everyone else. 296 

The most comprehensive training is given by the Intelligence and Operations Direc- 
torates, which have been conducting formal training since October 1996. 297 After the initial 
orientation and indoctrination courses, personnel from the Directorates are given an extra 

3 - week indoctrination course before being separated for further training by their depart- 
ments (this training is available to personnel from other departments as well). 298 Those in the 
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Operations Directorate will have at least 10 more days of training, during which time they 
are given computer and job-specific instruction. Those destined for the watch floor will go 
through another 8 to 10 weeks of formal training, followed by a 6-month mentoring period. 299 

While this is a comparatively robust training program, considering the complexity of the 
organization, it is surprising that many people at JIATF-South get little training. Members of 
the command team generally receive only the executive course, meaning they have just a few 
hours of preparation before tackling their new jobs. One experienced staff member explained 
that taking time off for training is “a luxury we can’t afford.” JIATF-South is such an operational, 
action-oriented organization that training is always shortchanged by operational demands. It 
tries to make do by recruiting people with previous experience working in interagency or joint 
positions or who are intuitively collaborative. 300 Interviewees also emphasized the importance 
of “on the job training.” 301 

Even so, there is a steep learning curve. For new team members, it “feels like you are in 
slow motion and everything is speeding around you.” 302 New members have to learn how other 
agencies think, what their strengths are and what equities they have to protect, and how they 
communicate. They then must learn the same information about all of the partner nations. 303 
Because of this complexity, it takes at least a year for a hard-working and open-minded person 
to become an effective team member and “it takes 2 to 3 years to really get it down.” 304 Beyond 
the technical competence required by JIATF-South jobs, there is the requirement to meld with 
the collaborative culture, which for some who never “get it” is an insurmountable obstacle. 305 

The demanding work environment at JIATF-South explains the growing emphasis on 
training that can accelerate the individual member learning process, and the demanding opera- 
tional challenge of keeping pace with resource-rich and creative drug organizations explains the 
JIATF-South emphasis on learning and experimentation. Since the collaborative environment 
encourages teamwork within and across Directorates, innovations can be multidimensional, 
involving new technologies and methods. As noted in the previous discussion of resources, 
JIATF-South has the advantage of attracting a lot of research and development funds for robust 
experimentation with new technologies. Overall, however, learning enabled JIATF-South to 
weather periods of austerity in the 1990s and following 9/11 when assets were pulled away for 
higher priorities and still to improve performance. 

Individual-level Variables 

The individual-level variables (team composition, rewards, and leadership) account for 
the impact of individuals on team productivity. Typically, the leader is considered the most 
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An MH-60S Sea Hawk helicopter from the littoral combat ship USS Freedom hovers over the 
position of illicit drugs dumped overboard by the crew of a high-speed go-fast vessel. Sailors and 
Coast Guardsmen from Freedom and Colombian navy sailors in a patrol boat search the area 
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important individual on a team, but the entire composition is important. The way individuals 
are brought into the team, their disparate knowledge and skills, and how they are encouraged 
to use them for the benefit of the group are all important factors in team productivity The more 
diverse individuals are melded into a productive team, the less dependent the team is on the 
leader for productivity. That has been the pattern at JIATF-South, where a common comment 
is that “personalities matter, but they leave and the organization still works.” 306 

8. Composition. The literature on cross-functional teams has identified a number of indi- 
vidual characteristics that are positively related to team performance: creativity, 307 adaptabil- 
ity, 308 agreeableness, extraversion, emotional stability, team conscientiousness, and openness 
to experience, 309 to name a few. Beyond these attributes, cross-functional teams by definition 
require diverse skill sets. A wry quip is that the perfect JIATF-South team member would be a 
Coast Guard Reservist ship-driver with aviation experience who in civilian life was a 20-year 
DEA agent, spoke several languages, and went to a military staff college. 310 Because individuals 
with such diverse skills and personality attributes are rare, JIATF-South must obtain the full 
range of skills it needs by recruiting a diverse group of members and ensuring the individuals 
work well together. 

Some teams get to hand-pick their membership, but not JIATF-South. Each partner or- 
ganization assigns personnel to the task force based on its own personnel considerations and 
priorities. Early on, JIATF-East was seen as a backwater and was occasionally used as a dump- 
ing ground for undesirables; 311 “a lot of the people who came down here shouldn’t have.” 312 For 
many other liaison officers, going to JIATF-East meant spending too much time away from 
headquarters and missing promotions. 313 These factors did not make coming to Key West an 
attractive career step. However, as JLATF-South’s reputation improved, it became an increas- 
ingly desirable place to work, particularly as a “twilight tour” for officials about to retire. The 
organization thus obtained experienced individuals with good contact networks, and who also 
proved more dedicated to the mission than “polishing their careers.” 314 A hard-charging big ego 
is not the optimum profile for teamwork. As one leader noted, such individuals wouldn’t work 
out given the JIATF-South approach and culture. Or as another said, if your attitude is its “my 
way or the highway, you are definitely headed for the highway.” 315 Many “twilight tour” person- 
nel made great contributions to JIATF-South and even stayed on, rehired as civilian staff. Their 
agencies’ loss was the task force’s gain. 

Today, however, JIATF-South is more likely to be considered an attractive stepping 
stone for careers in either law enforcement or interagency operations. 316 DOD recently 
reinstated its practice of giving a flag officer (instead of a colonel or captain) the deputy 
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director position, affirming the increasing attractiveness of a JIATF-South posting, 317 and 
it is now more common for personnel in other agencies to face stiff competition for a tour. 
One interviewee noted that both his predecessors had been promoted while working at 
JIATF-South and that he had to compete with numerous applicants from his home agency 
to get his posting. 318 

JIATF-South also now receives higher ranking liaison officers from foreign partners (typi- 
cally an 0-5/0-6 rather than an 0-3/0-4). 319 It also gets high quality foreign liaison officers 
who are being fast-tracked to higher ranks. Many of the liaison officers from partner nations 
return home to promotions and assignments of greater responsibility. For example, one former 
liaison to JIATF-South immediately went on to head the Brazilian intelligence service. 320 The 
Netherlands provides a flag officer to command a task group it gives to JIATF-South (Nether- 
lands Forces Caribbean), and on occasion the French Navy has also put a flag level task unit at 
the task force’s disposal. 321 

While JIATF-South cannot hand-pick preferred personnel, its growing reputation does 
allow it to exercise more influence over personnel assignments. For example, it can specify the 
skill sets it needs for various positions, and agencies will now try to send qualified people. 322 In 
any case, JIATF-South is a broad enough organization that “everybody comes here with some 
sort of applicable experience.” 323 Moreover, JIATF-South now feels free to move personnel to 
other positions when that is a better match for the individual and for itself. Some organizations, 
such as the Coast Guard, are upset when that happens, but such flexibility is considered to be 
“one of our strengths here.” 324 In fact, some observe that JIATF-South personnel tend to “gravi- 
tate towards a position commensurate with their skills and personality type.” 325 

The senior person from each agency is in charge of fitting new people into JIATF-South, 
and this generally works well. 326 Once someone’s “umbilical cord” to their home organization 
is cut, the task force culture tends to change them slowly, making them more collaborative. 327 
However, on occasion a big ego or otherwise unproductive person has to be sent away. 328 The 
ability to fire the occasional “bad apple” 329 is another personnel privilege that grew along with 
JIATF-South’s reputation and influence. Previously, the task force would just be stuck with un- 
cooperative people, but now it can call up their home agency to have them reassigned. 330 Even 
so, it is usually easier to simply ostracize the person and hope peer pressure gradually inclines 
them to collaborate. 331 As one interviewee with many years of experience noted, “If you’re a hard 
ass you are marginalized in a day.” 

In addition to personnel assigned from other agencies, JIATF-South also hires full-time 
civilians and contractors. As JIATF-South evolved, its leaders hired people with the skills need- 
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ed for long-term organizational growth, such as a training expert. As a result, it is a mix of long- 
term and short-term personnel with diverse backgrounds and functions. The mix fluctuates, 
but it is roughly a third Active-duty military, a third civilians, and a third liaison officers and 
contractors. 332 However, the civilian component is heavily retired military, particular in the Lo- 
gistics Directorate, and 50 percent or more in the Intelligence, Operations, and Planning Direc- 
torates. This helps as these civilian hires understand military culture, procedures, and mission 
focus. 333 These long-term civilian DOD employees also provide JIATF-South with stability 334 
and institutional knowledge. 

On the other hand, the rotating military and other agency personnel counterbalance the long- 
term civilian core, providing new ideas and periodic reassessments of how business is done. 335 The 
military ethos also helps maintain discipline and retain focus, and it prevents people from going na- 
tive in the notoriously casual Key West environment. It also provides a military command and con- 
trol philosophy that constitutes “a strong backbone that other organizations can plug into.” 336 Over 
time, certain Directorates have evolved to take greater advantage of the long-term civilian continuity, 
and other Directorates have leaned more heavily on the advantages of rotating military personnel. 
The Personnel, Logistics, and Communications Directorates are considered civilianized by some, 
while the Intelligence, Operations, and Planning Directorates remain military domains. 

In other words, as would be expected in a cross-functional organization, there are subcul- 
tural cleavages or fissures at JIATF-South. Occasionally, relations between the different func- 
tional groups are strained. For example, there often are tensions over the placement of incoming 
personnel, and between organizations (CBP and DEA) and between the JIATF directorates, no- 
tably the intelligence, operations, and planning staffs, which can only grow at the expense of one 
another. Early on, the Operations Directorate was king. Later, the Planning Directorate gained 
strength as it became better at working with foreign partners. Heated discussions between the 
two directorate leaders were not uncommon. By 2002, the Intelligence Directorate had grown 
to roughly the same level as the Operations and Planning Directorates, and now it is the most 
influential. When directorate leaders rotate out, other directorates may take a run at the new 
director’s people and resources. 

The attitudinal and functional diversity at JIATF-South is therefore a great organizational 
strength but also a management challenge. Leadership must ensure no one group dominates the 
others in a way that would undermine the larger sense of mission that unifies the JIATF-South 
enterprise. Careful attention to team composition is one way the task force maintains a balance 
among its subgroups and ensures the focus is on performance and not personalities. Rewards 
are another way. 
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9. Rewards. The need to reward teams and their individual members is well recognized. 
Individuals need to be rewarded for their responsibilities as team members, but teams should 
also receive joint awards. 337 The most basic reward for team performance should be career en- 
hancement. As discussed above, JIATF-South is now perceived to be a more attractive career 
option, and JIATF-South has also made progress on reducing or eliminating other disincentives 
to service in Key West, including its high cost of living. For a long time Federal pay for Key West 
was based on the “other than” location category, which meant a 32 percent pay cut from Wash- 
ington, DC. As late as 2000, JIATF-East was unable to fill 20 percent of its staff billets because 
of its “inability to attract an adequate number of skilled personnel necessary to fill the positions, 
the scarcity of housing, and the high cost of living for civilian personnel living in Key West.” 338 
To compensate, JIATF-South recently gained approval for some of its civilians, including some 
foreign liaisons, to rent on-base housing. 339 In fact, JIATF-South subsidizes some foreign liai- 
sons who would not otherwise be able to afford living in Key West. In addition, team members 
are generally one or two steps above the pay grade they might be elsewhere for their particular 
jobs, partly due to the need for extra money to deal with the cost of living, but also because 
JIATF-South needs and can retain senior people who are familiar with the organizations work. 340 

Effective teams must not only attract top talent; they must also reward their members 
for the kind of high performance they need. Like most organizations, JIATF-South provides a 
range of individual recognition and monetary rewards for its members. In the late 1990s, after 
JIATF-South and East merged, only military personnel received rewards. Later, changes were 
made so civilians could receive performance bonuses. Until recently, however, civilians were 
given an automatic monetary bonus simply for working in Key West because the cost-of-living 
allowance for Federal employees was far too low. A systematic effort is also made by JIATF- 
South to give out nonmonetary rewards such as medals and plaques. 341 What really matters, 
however, is getting persons recognized and rewarded by their parent organizations. Depending 
on what agency team members come from, it is not always possible to obtain such commenda- 
tions, but directorate heads try to make sure good team members leave with letters of recom- 
mendation for their home agencies. 342 

Unquestionably, the most important reward at JIATF-South is job satisfaction. The uni- 
versal sentiment is that the work at JIATF-South is deeply satisfying, and the testimonials are 
effusive: “Best job I ever had,” 343 “Best tour I ever had,” 344 “The work was its own reward,” 345 “Best 
tour I had, great tour,” 346 “One of the most enjoyable positions I’ve held,” and “An extraordinary 
experience; it was [the] most fun you could have.” One interviewee mentioned he retired rather 
than return to his parent organization because the contrast in culture and performance was 
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too disappointing. Another who did return to his organization noted he could no longer visit 
JIATF-South because it would only awaken remorse for the loss of the best work experience he 
ever had. Several factors explain the job satisfaction. 

One commonly cited factor was “bottom up empowerment,” 347 or the “freedom to act.” 348 
It was not just empowerment, however, but the immediate feedback on performance from the 
operational environment: “You have freedom to take action and you see results.” 349 One inter- 
viewee observed that the tight connection between performance and outcomes stands in stark 
contrast to most staff work at combatant commands where employees can’t see their impact 
day to day. 350 Another noted it was “super energizing for junior analysts to see their work acted 
upon,” 351 not something that happens often in intelligence analysis positions. At their home 
agencies, analysts might spend months writing papers that only a few people ever read; seeing 
their work at JIATF-South lead to drug busts electrifies them. 352 “I work longer hours here than 
I ever had, but my job satisfaction is so much higher . . . [it’s like] war without a whole lot of 
killing. [It’s] something that has international significance. This makes it easy to put the A game’ 
on.” 353 Even those with a great deal of operational experience find this to be a very rewarding 
tour: “just like war and even more fun.” 354 

The knowledge that each individual has an impact on the organization and is contributing 
to real world outcomes provides powerful positive reinforcement. 355 The impact of the near- 
term reinforcement 356 is magnified by the commitment to the mission. Most feel that the job 
is “a noble cause,” a “noble mission.” As one interviewee noted, “Everyone dislikes drug traf- 
fickers,” who, as he pointed out, are the type of people who responded to JIATF-South’s surge 
in effectiveness, which they did not understand, by simply “killing a lot of people.” 357 Other 
interviewees noted that those on the JIATF-South team could be personally affected by drugs: 
“Drugs hurt all families,” and “it gets personal fast.” 

In addition, and in part because of the noble mission of combating drug traffickers, there is 
a lot of peer pressure to perform well. As one longtime member remarked when asked about his 
motivation for high performance, “I just wanted to be respected.” It is easier to earn respect in a 
high-performing organization like JIATF-South. The empowerment, immediate performance 
feedback, commitment to the mission, and culture all make for an unusually positive experi- 
ence: “It was a very unique place; in 26 years of experience it was ‘different.’ All elements know 
they need each other.” 358 

10. Leadership. Three different types of team leadership have been identified in organiza- 
tional literature: external or formal leadership, in which the leader is a commanding figure re- 
sponsible for the team and has authority over team members; 359 adaptive leadership or coaching, 
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in which the leader provides the team with guidance and resources and tries to remove obstacles 
that might block the team from performing to their highest capability; 360 and shared leadership, 
which distributes leadership roles and responsibilities throughout the team. 361 JIATF-South has 
experienced all three models of leadership. Between 1991 and 1996, JTF-4 and then JIATF-East 
was commanded by a Navy admiral, referred to as the task force commander. The Navy leader- 
ship style was very much the formal and directive model. Given that JTF-4 was a military com- 
mand with a military culture and utilized hierarchical military chains of authority, the model was 
appropriate. Military personnel who had experience with the JTFs approved of this leadership 
style given the JTFs’ lower levels of complexity. 362 

After JTF-4 became JIATF-East, the commander became a director. JIATF-East’s director 
had to exercise greater tact in command and control of personnel from other departments and 
agencies. 363 The National Interdiction Command and Control Plan specifically limited the au- 
thority of the director in this regard, reassuring interagency partners that their personnel would 
not be “owned” by the JIATFs. 364 There is a consensus that the decision to fill the director’s posi- 
tion with a Coast Guard flag officer was a wise one. Coast Guard officers are double-hatted as 
both military and law enforcement officials and are comfortable working with both military and 
civilian personnel. Due to the nature of their job, they also tend to have a more collaborative 
leadership style than military officers. 365 JIATF-East thus began gradually moving in the direc- 
tion of adaptive leadership. The director provided direction for the team but devolved control 
of most activities to JLATF-East’s directorates. If problems arose between team members, the 
director would intervene if necessary. 366 

For the past decade, JIATF-South has used a distributed, or shared, leadership model. 
The director typically determines strategic direction, performs ambassadorial work, and shields 
JIATF-South from unhelpful external interference. Externally, directors have to build partner- 
ships with other agencies and countries and secure commitments from other organizations 
to provide assets in the coming year. 367 To do this effectively, they must understand the other 
organizational cultures and their incentive structures. Directors might spend half their time 
away from Key West trying to build relations with other agencies or countries, and are usually 
consumed by similar duties at home. 368 As a director, “you have to enjoy doing missionary work 
to get support.” 

Inside JIATF-South, parts of the team are routinely autonomous, and some directors 
have felt comfortable leaving the JIATF to run its internal affairs without day-to-day direction, 
choosing to concentrate instead on external affairs. 369 Delegating leadership responsibilities is 
not the same thing as abdicating leadership. In fact, directors had to engage the people they 
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were empowering even more intensively. One director’s explanation of his approach aptly cap- 
tures a shared leadership approach: “empower people, treat them right, listen to them, push 
them.” 370 Directors have to make people feel needed and help them solve problems: “by rule, 
you take on everyone else’s headaches.” 371 One director recalls going home “mentally exhausted 
every day.” 372 A director also described an experience akin to “herding cats. ... I spent 90 per- 
cent of my time dealing with disenchanted team members. I sometimes missed the direct chain 
[of command] ” 373 

A shared leadership model is appropriate given JIATF-South’s adaptive enemy. Author- 
ity has to be pushed down to a low level so team members can make decisions rapidly without 
having to consult their superiors. 374 Personnel are free to independently communicate and work 
with partner nations as well as to speak on behalf of the admiral. Thus, directorate leaders have 
also adopted a shared leadership model, letting their departments run themselves while they 
focus on external affairs. 375 Similarly, the tactical analysis teams are empowered to plan opera- 
tions with allies without having to consult Key West. 376 This is possible in part because they 
can rely on experienced long-term civilian staff members to handle routine matters, but more 
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generally it reflects a culture that emphasizes trusting one’s subordinates. 377 A former director 
recalled, “On the watch floor there’d be an 0-3 and an E-6 moving ships and planes around, 
which would astound visitors. We would tell them that we don’t have time to tell our watch of- 
ficers what to do.” 378 

Leading well in a distributed leadership model requires different skills, such as encourage- 
ment and listening. In the shared leadership model, the director must ensure that team mem- 
bers, as well as their parent agencies, always know their contribution is valued 379 and that they 
are empowered to take action. Active listening is also an important leadership skill in this mod- 
el. Everyone, particularly individuals new to the command, needs to know his or her opinion 
is taken seriously. This means, for example, going out of one’s way to call on people in meetings 
who aren’t sharing, or sitting in on briefings for foreign officers even if one doesn’t know the lan- 
guage. 380 Better yet, one director took it upon himself to learn Spanish so he could communicate 
better for the foreign liaisons. 

Some people, particularly those used to military command relationships, are uncomfortable 
with this type of leadership and want a more formal style. They acknowledge that dealing with 
interagency partners requires a great deal of delicacy usually not found in formal/ directive lead- 
ers. 381 They argue, however, that a more formal leadership style may sometimes be appropriate. 
For example, one interviewee thought JIATF-South directors could have been far more forceful 
in making the case for resources to USSOUTHCOM. He thought they lacked the gravitas of more 
traditional flag officers. On the other hand, for many people there is no turning back after learning 
and adapting to the JIATF-South culture and its shared leadership. One interviewee who moved 
on to another military command noted that he now cringes when he has to watch bombastic lead- 
ers who are incapable of listening. “Leaders who don’t listen, who have all the answers ... are not 
very attractive to watch. You have to be able to say, ‘we need your help.’” 382 This is countercultural 
for the military, but essential if one wants to secure interagency cooperation. 

To get JIATF-South on track required some traditional leadership that provided top-down 
direction, including the recognition that the organization needed a different leadership model 
and the willingness to institutionalize such change. Now that the organization is well estab- 
lished and operating successfully in the shared leadership mode, a more traditional hands-on 
leadership approach can do as much harm as good. A recent director with this leadership style 
alienated the team members and their parent agencies, leaving a tough job for his successor, 
who had to repair some damaged relations. 383 Reflecting on this experience, one JIATF-South 
member noted that in current circumstances, “arrogance is the unforgiveable sin.” “The effec- 
tive JIATF leader has to be able to deftly play the cards that he or she has been dealt, suffer fools, 
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shield the command’s members from higher level criticism, and allow others to take the credit 
while they take the blame.” 384 It is a demanding, exhausting model of leadership that requires 
figuring out “how to get things done when you are not in charge.” 385 

Maintaining Effectiveness: 2004 to Present 

Before offering a net assessment of how the team performance variables collectively explain 
JIATF-South’s performance, it is useful to summarize its performance over the last few years. In 
2004, greater intelligence cueing capabilities meant that JIATF-South was able to monitor more 
than twice as many smuggling events as it had in 2000, even though it had fewer planes and ships. 
At the same time, hand- offs to law enforcement agencies improved. In the same year, JIATF- 
South was also able to disrupt 87 percent of all events it monitored in the western Caribbean and 
eastern Pacific, whereas in 2000 it disrupted only 59 percent of its monitored events in the same 
area. 386 Improving its organizational performance allowed it to double its annual cocaine disrup- 
tions during the same period. 387 Even though the enemy has proven elusive and adaptable, JIATF- 
South has maintained its record of success, and it has done so despite resource reductions. In 2003, 
JIATF-East could rely on the daily support of 20 U.S. and allied aircraft and 12 ships, 388 whereas 
by 2009 JIATF-South could expect only 4 long-range Maritime Patrol Aircraft, 4 airborne “use of 
force” assets, and 8 ships. 389 Even so, drug seizures in 2009 were more than 30 percent higher than 
in 2003. 39 ° By improving its intelligence, preparation, and coordination capabilities, JIATF-South 
has generated more interdictions and arrests over the decade. 

JIATF-South’s success is wholly dependent upon its interagency partnerships. Its intelli- 
gence-driven operations would not be possible without the human intelligence, authorities, and 
platforms contributed by civilian agencies, and it could not orchestrate all these contributions 
without the military organizational backbone contributed by DOD. As one former intelligence 
director noted, JIATF-South has unprecedented authority and control over all-source collec- 
tion assets, both organic and nonorganic (national assets): 

We had wide ranging collection management authority, particularly in the 
imagery world but also with respect to SIGINT [signals intelligence] and the 
organic SIGINT resources which we controlled. As DEA and the [Panama 
Express/Organized Crime Drug Enforcement] Task Forces and allies provided 
us with more HUMINT [human intelligence] than we sometimes could handle, 
we would then use our imagery and SIGINT authorities to verify HUMINT 
source reporting and set up detection and monitoring traps and schemes. 391 
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The ability to control and integrate diverse intelligence sources increases the impact of 
any given intelligence source, including human intelligence, and allows JIATF-South to use its 
scarce operational assets to best effect. For example, if a DEA agent finds out that a group of 
traffickers are using a particular means of electronic communication, the signals intelligence 
experts at JIATF-South can use this to pinpoint their location or intercept their communica- 
tions by using electronic feeds coming from the El Paso Intelligence Center, collection points in 
South America, or from JIATF-South’s organic signals intelligence. 392 Radar can then track the 
traffickers, allowing aircraft and ships to be cued to take up positions for interdiction. 393 

Because intelligence (human intelligence in particular) is the critical enabler, JIATF-South 
invests heavily in supporting law enforcement agencies. Approximately 10 percent of the JIATF 
staff serves on its 20 tactical analysis teams. 394 Not only does JIATF-South put some of its best 
people on the teams, but it also pays (along with USSOUTHCOM) for an extensive communi- 
cations network across Latin America to support them. 395 Moreover, in exchange for DEA and 
State Department support for the tactical analysis teams, JIATF-South provides DOD counter- 
drug and related intelligence to Embassy Country Teams. 396 The task force supports its other 
major source of human intelligence, Panama Express, with funding, electronic information sys- 
tems, and analysts; in return, Panama Express gives JIATF-South 30 percent of its cases. 397 

The work of JIATF-South is complex and in some respects more challenging than kinetic 
targeting. Working with law enforcement agencies requires a particular set of skills not nor- 
mally found in DOD. Evidence must be assiduously gathered and detailed, criminal procedures 
must be followed, interrogations must be short, and leads must be pursued quickly. If suspects 
are successfully prosecuted, they may become informants and yield more intelligence for coun- 
terdrug operations. 398 JIATF-South must integrate the efforts of different organizations: agents 
and informants in South America, tactical analysis teams in Europe, law enforcement task forc- 
es in the United States, ships from the Navy and Coast Guard, planes from the Air Force and 
Customs, and Border Protection and diverse intelligence assets from numerous agencies, to 
name but a few of its allies. Like a funnel, JIATF-South draws people, information, money, and 
assets from many different sources and pours them on a problem. 

Intelligence fusion alone is a daunting endeavor. Inside the Intelligence Directorate, 12 
independent fusion cells analyze and fuse incoming intelligence. Working with the operations 
personnel on the watch floor, they create a “common operating picture” that shows targets be- 
ing tracked throughout the operating area as well as where friendly forces are in real time. This 
information is then disseminated to all JIATF-South’s force providers to help coordinate opera- 
tions. 399 A former director gave Congress a sense of how complex the work is: 
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[0]ur most critical input comes from U.S. Law Enforcement. The information 
is fused with all-source intelligence, analyzed and sanitized as necessary, then 
aggressively disseminated to our tactical forces U.S. and our allies. . . . [t ]he JOC 
[Joint Operating Center] fuses multiple sources of radar, such as Relocatable 
Over-The-Horizon Radar (ROTHR), U.S. and allied ground based radars (GBR) 
located in both the source and transit zones and radar data from U.S. and allied 
ships and aircraft to form a single, fully integrated air picture. This radar picture 
is then exported to a great number of customers within the United States military 
and law enforcement agencies and as appropriate, to our allies. 400 



Although the United States can perform detection and monitoring almost anywhere, 
American vessels may or may not be allowed to enter territorial waters, stop suspected trafficking 
vessels, or board and search them. Some foreign militaries, such as the French Navy, can perform 
law enforcement activities from which the U.S. military is legally barred. 401 Partnering with al- 
lied nations can increase the effectiveness of operations but also their level of difficulty. Working 
with and through partner nations requires using their laws and officials to arrest and prosecute 
smugglers, 402 so JIATF-South has developed a different set of agreements or understandings with 
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every country for how to handle interdictions and arrests. To communicate with allies during 
operations, JIATF-South has a secure proprietary chat room system (the Cooperating Nations 
Information Exchange System) that automatically translates conversations in real time. 403 

For its partners, JIATF-South is an unbeatable force multiplier that lets them accomplish 
things they could not achieve by themselves, and at a much lower cost. Law enforcement 
agencies “generate lots and lots of information . . . but what do you do with it? We don’t run 
a navy.” 404 Similarly, DOD can monitor but not arrest drug traffickers, and the Coast Guard 
can’t accomplish its maritime interdiction mission without proper intelligence. Every agency 
knows that by collaborating together at JIATF-South they get a high return on investment. 
This is so much the case that CBP, for example, gives as much as 80 percent of its planes to 
JIATF-South because it knows they will be used effectively and that CBP will be given the 
credit for JIATF-South’s successes. 405 

This collaborative, interagency record of success has been sustained against an intelligent, 
ruthless, well-funded, and adaptive foe. For example, the enemy targets JIATF-South just as it 
targets them. There is a constant threat of enemy penetration from drug traffickers as well as 
foreign intelligence. Drug traffickers have tried to infiltrate JIATF-South, and twice DOD em- 
ployees were found to have been recruited by drug dealers (one was a junior officer who bought 
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an $800,000 house and a Mercedes immediately after coming to Key West). In response, JIATF- 
South must and does maintain a robust counterintelligence capability. 406 

In addition, traffickers are constantly adapting their tactics. They have taken to breaking 
drug shipments into smaller and more numerous loads to avoid losing too much in any one bust. 
They also send out empty ships as decoys. One recent tactic used by traffickers has been to have 
fishing vessels tow several go-fasts, of which only one or two will carry drugs. As soon as the 
smugglers come under surveillance, the go-fasts will race off in different directions with the hope 
that those carrying drugs will not be followed. 407 Such tactics have led to a decline in the ratio of 
events monitored to successful interdictions. In response, JIATF-South has had to increase the 
overall number of events it disrupts to maintain a steady level of cocaine disruptions. 408 

An even more troublesome change in traffickers’ tactics and technology was the adapta- 
tion of semi- and fully submersible vessels. Rumors that drug cartels had developed a self-pro- 
pelled, semisubmersible watercraft had been circulating since the mid-1990s, but it was hard to 
believe drug traffickers had their own submarine fleet. Some JIATF-South staff nicknamed the 
subs “Big Foot” because the rumored sightings could never be verified. However, dry-docked 
semisubmersibles were found in Colombia, 409 and finally in 2006 the U.S. Coast Guard, tipped 
off by JIATF-South, caught one in action (the prized trophy now sits outside the JIATF head- 
quarters). Current estimates suggest traffickers may use as many as 120 semisubmersibles each 
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year. 410 These single-use vessels can carry up to 10 tons of cocaine and travel as far as 2,000 
miles. 411 Made of fiberglass and wood, they ride almost completely below the surface and are 
nearly impossible to detect. Recently, the DEA and Ecuadorian police found a fully submersible, 
30-meter-long vessel, complete with conning tower, periscope, and air conditioning. 412 One es- 
timate by the Department of Homeland Security suggests that over 30 percent of cocaine in the 
United States was transported by semisubmersibles. 413 

JIATF-South’s success has also pushed traffickers further afield in search of new routes 
and destinations. Initially, traffickers could avoid the task force with an easy end run into the 
Eastern Pacific, but that option ended with the expansion of the JIATF-South area of operations 
in 2003. With the JIATF watching the Eastern Pacific, the drug cartels adopted new tactics. A 
picket line of fishing vessels carrying food and fuel 1,000 to 1,500 miles offshore was established 
first. Then huge, specially built go-fast boats with as many as eight engines would speed from 
fishing vessel to fishing vessel, trying to outrun JIATF-South. They would then come thousands 
of miles back to land, even just to reach Central America. 414 With the help of other countries, 
the task force is having success against these tactics as well. 

The sustained effectiveness of JIATF-South has led to a gradual but apparently permanent 
migration in smuggling routes inwards toward Central America and out to the Atlantic. Drugs 
destined for the United States have increasingly been shipped in small vessels through the lit- 
toral areas of Central America. 415 Hiding close to land makes it easier for the smugglers to avoid 
detection. It also encumbers JIATF-South with having to make arrangements with local police 
forces to support interdiction. Once the drugs reach land, JIATF-South has to work through its 
tactical analysis teams and the DEA to support local police efforts. 416 Similarly, JIATF-South has 
forced smugglers to find new places to load and land their planes. In 2000, almost all the cocaine 
transported by air originated from landing strips in Colombia. The JIATF-South support to the 
Air-Bridge Denial Program, which gathers intelligence on air trafficking and coordinates the 
interdiction of airborne smuggling within Colombia, was so successful that by 2009 traffickers 
had almost completely stopped using Colombia. They made a wholesale shift to Venezuela, a 
relatively safe haven. 

Some traffickers have decided to avoid the South-North shipping lanes altogether, reorient- 
ing themselves to supply drugs to Europe. Drugs from Peru and Ecuador transit Brazil where they 
are put on airplanes or ships bound for West Africa. There, shipments are transferred to vessels 
heading for the Iberian Peninsula. Once inside the European Union, there are no customs barri- 
ers to a shipments diffusion. 417 As a result, European nations are increasingly interested in coop- 
erating with JIATF-South to bolster their forward counternarcotics defenses. JIATF-South has 
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reciprocated by putting tactical analysis teams in Western European embassies and embedding 
liaison officers in European counterdrug centers such as the Maritime Analysis and Operations 
Centre-Narcotics in Lisbon, Portugal . 418 JIATF-South is also interested in putting teams in West 
Africa 419 but so far has been rebuffed. There are also concerns that the cocaine trade may spread to 
the Middle East, where it might become a funding mechanism for terrorism . 420 

Counternarcotics effectiveness can be assessed in different ways, but JIATF-South is un- 
questionably a huge operational success. It covers an immense amount of territory with few 
operational platforms on patrol. The entire U.S. mainland can fit into just the Eastern Pacific 
region that JIATF-South must monitor, and at best the task force can afford to deploy only a 
handful of assets to that region, a situation analogous to patrolling the continental United States 
with only a few police patrol cars . 421 For this reason, the JIATF-South leadership team aban- 
doned blind patrolling, adopted an intelligence-centric operating concept, and built an organi- 
zation capable of sustained interagency collaboration. That success has allowed JIATF-South to 
stand toe-to-toe with the drug traffickers this past decade, driving up their costs, cutting their 
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profits, raising their risk of prosecution and incarceration, and forcing them to divert their trade 
to less costly destinations. JIATF-South and its partners shield the U.S. population, protect U.S. 
rule of law institutions, and account for roughly 50 percent of global cocaine interdiction, and 
they have done it with fewer expensive platforms than they employed a decade ago. 

Observations 

The JIATF-South experience justifies several observations. First, the United States can do 
interagency, or whole- of-government, operations. Some skeptics believe that better interagency 
collaboration is as elusive as the Holy Grail or is simply not worth the effort, but JIATF-South 
serves notice that it is possible, effective, and, compared to the alternatives, efficient as well. The 
major improvements in JIATF-South’s performance were a function of its organizational inno- 
vations, not the absolute amount of resources it was allocated. This truth points to the second 
major observation, which is that organization matters. The JIATF-South experience counters 
the popular Washington prejudice that good interagency collaboration is just a matter of pick- 
ing talented and/or collaborative leaders. While good leadership in general and collaborative 
leadership in particular are highly desirable, JIATF-South’s high performance has also required 
its attention to many other aspects of organizational performance. 

Many observers who recognize JIATF-South’s unusually high performance conclude that 
it must be explained by unique circumstances. However, we found that the factors they cite 
either are not unique to the JIATF or do not contribute greatly to performance. For example, 
some argue that the task force’s success is personality driven and is thus not a useful model 
for other organizations. 422 The idea that organizational performance is personality driven is 
commonplace in Washington, and it is true that individual leaders matter. We found that the 
JIATF-South leadership made a major impact, particularly early in the development of the suc- 
cessful model that became JIATF-South. However, as noted in the discussion of leadership 
above, once well-established, the JIATF-South organization became much less dependent on 
any given leader. When the term “personality driven” is taken to mean that only key leaders who 
get along with each other matter, we have to disagree, because the evidence clearly indicates 
that other organizational performance variables matter more. It is also worth noting by way of 
prescription that the Nation cannot afford a national security system that is so fragile its perfor- 
mance depends on the rather unlikely identification of uniformly compatible personality types 
wherever collaboration is required. 

Another common observation that implies JIATF-South’s circumstances are unique is that 
it “is successful in part because it’s a long way from Washington.” 423 It is true that the distance 
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from Washington facilitates team bonding and reduces some of the intensity of interagency 
disputes. However, other JIATFs (and interagency constructs) that are far removed do not work 
well at all, which suggests that JIATF-South’s relative isolation is not a major explanatory factor 
in its success. Yet another observation is that the JIATF-South organization is unique in that it 
is structured with “unity of command.” 424 As our analysis shows, it would be more accurate to 
say it achieves unity of effort without unified command. 

A senior official in Washington spoke for many when he explained JIATF-South’s success 
by noting that no one cares that much about drugs. 425 Higher priority national security issues 
would involve greater organizational equities and elicit greater organizational feuding. The his- 
tory of JIATF-South, however, suggests the correlation between the importance of a mission 
and the willingness of autonomous organizations to cooperate is weak. Organizations involved 
in counterdrug activities had trouble cooperating before and after Washington declared drug 
trafficking a national security problem, and experience suggests the same could be said for other 
national security issues. 

Others note that the JIATF-South operating area and focus on cocaine are unique. It is 
true that interdicting cocaine is a different challenge than stopping other drugs, for example the 
heroin and its precursor chemicals that JIATF- West must contend with. However, it is not clear 
that the JIATF-South interdiction task is notably easier. JIATF-South succeeds not because it 
is “shooting fish in a barrel,” but because its interagency intelligence fusion pinpoints where 
the drugs are in the vast operating area it must cover. It monitors over 1,000 potential air and 
sea targets a day, looking for only 2 or 3 that it will zero in on as high priority suspects. Before 
JIATF-South perfected its organizational model, the drugs flowed so freely that pilots landing 
on Caribbean islands were openly greeted with cold beverages and paid entertainment. 

Another critical operating factor often believed to be relatively unique to JIATF-South 
is that its interagency partners are compelled to collaborate by the uniquely rewarding opera- 
tional environment. The argument is that they voluntarily participate but in reality have little 
alternative 426 since they get so much more out of the collaboration than they contribute. The 
presumption seems to be that only the unique flood of cocaine across the Caribbean offers 
such an opportunity for profitable collaboration. For example, skeptics point out in response 
to current efforts to replicate the JIATF-South model along the southwest border that lo- 
cal law enforcement has little incentive to work with Federal authorities, and certainly not 
DOD. Unlike the Caribbean, there is no need for a navy to interdict small boats, and local law 
enforcement authorities believe they control the best intelligence sources. It is true that col- 
laboration works best when all parties benefit disproportionately, and that such might not be 
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the case in all missions requiring interagency effort. However, there are several problems with 
the argument that collaboration requires a surefire super return on investment. 

First, the need for voluntary cooperation — while true — should not be considered extraor- 
dinary The current national security system has muscular functional organizations and weak 
interagency authorities, so virtually any interagency effort at collaboration requires voluntary 
support from the participating organizations. Yet the vast majority of voluntary interagency 
partnerships in the current system are ineffective because the semiautonomous national secu- 
rity organizations easily find ways to resist cooperation they do not like even when it is directed 
by the President. Thus the voluntary nature of interagency collaboration in the current system 
is a given and not a particularly helpful explanation for how JIATF-South found a way to make 
partnering agencies value their participation in its collective endeavor. Second, the voluntary 
participation due to disproportionate return on investment is to some extent an argument from 
effect to intent. It was not initially clear to the partners that they would get a lot more out of the 
collaboration than they put in. DOD, in particular, participated because it was directed to, and 
others took part on an experimental basis, which describes the breakthrough partnership with 
Panama Express. Finally, it is not clear that a target-rich environment is uniquely optimal for 
collaborative interagency ventures. Any problem that by its nature requires interagency collabo- 
ration for its solution and is sanctioned by national authorities would presumably earn laurels 
for participating organizations if they were credited for their contributions. 

A better explanation for JIATF-South’s exclusivity is that it benefits from 20 years of ex- 
perimentation and gradual evolution. This assertion is an accurate historical observation, but 
not necessarily a good explanation for performance. Although it does take time for a leadership 
team and its larger organization to gel and become effective, it is not clear that it should take 
two decades to create an effective interagency organization. After the basic building blocks were 
in place by the end of the 1990s, and the leaders worked out how to partner with law enforce- 
ment, JIATF-South’s performance took off relatively quickly. More to the point, if the factors 
that best explain JIATF-South’s high performance can be understood, presumably they could 
be replicated elsewhere with fewer false starts and delays. Some of the performance variables 
examined — for example, culture — take time to develop, but not necessarily two decades. For 
most, there is no reason to think that the variables require a long period of gestation before 
becoming efficacious. 

Certainly, mere longevity is no guarantee of success. For example, National Security Coun- 
cil interagency committees have been used for decades and their performance has been panned 
for just as long. 427 JIATF-West offers an even better comparison. It was created at the same time 
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as JIATF-South and both were given similar missions, 428 but today they are very different orga- 
nizations. Unlike JIATF-South, JIATF-West does not have tactical control over other agencies’ 
ships and planes and focuses; it concentrates primarily on building the capacity of its partner 
nations law enforcement agencies and collecting counterdrug intelligence, rather than direct- 
ing interdictions. 429 The organization does not have a strong sense of purpose or a strong col- 
laborative culture. The individual directorates do not collaborate well. The interagency partners 
are mostly interested in getting money from JIATF-West to support their own programs, and 
long-term employees “set up their own little kingdoms” to protect parochial interests. 430 These 
problems are compounded by the short tenure of JIATF-West directors, who tend to serve for 
less than 18 months (in 1 year there were four directors), giving them little time to make an 
impact on the command and inclining long-term employees to ignore them. 

In short, we do not believe that the JIATF-South mission, environment, or other circum- 
stances constitute a strong explanation for its performance. Organizational variables provide a 
much more compelling explanation for its steadily improving performance. Some close observ- 
ers have noted the importance of unity of command (not quite correct), narrow mission focus, 
or the development of standard operating procedures that help partners interact. 431 All of these 
factors contribute to JIATF-South’s success, but the 10 variables we examined provide a more 
comprehensive organizational explanation. They all contributed, and they all grew more effica- 
cious over time as they interacted synergistically and were reinforced by JIATF-South’s grow- 
ing reputation. As the task force’s performance improved, its sense of purpose was reinforced; 
psychological empowerment grew; partnering organizations contributed more willingly; the 
organization’s physical configuration improved and its networks grew; its decisionmaking ap- 
proach was refined and confidence in its efficacy grew; its collaborative culture grew stronger; it 
was easier to attract and reward members; and finally it became easier to delegate leadership as 
other parts of the model worked increasingly well. Success did breed more success. 

That said, the history and analysis of JIATF-South indicate some variables were especially 
important and enabled the efficacy of other performance variables. To begin, the organization- 
al-level variables seem to be the most important enablers. Both Congress and the executive 
branch indicated that countering the influx of drugs and drug-related violence was a major 
national priority, lending legitimacy to task force operations. JIATF-South translated this na- 
tional declaration of purpose into a strong interagency sense of purpose that encapsulated an 
end-to-end concept for dealing with the problem. In doing that, JIATF-South leaders knew 
they had the support of national authorities even if they lacked the immediate support of their 
own organization or other participants. 
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Some degree of empowerment from national authorities also followed their declarations 
of purpose. In particular, the National Interdiction Command and Control Plan gave (then) 
JIATF-East both de jure authority and resources, stipulating that it was the only organization 
allowed to perform detection and monitoring within a large area. The plan encouraged the 
Coast Guard, DOD, and the Customs Service to expend resources through the JIATFs. The 
sense of purpose and empowerment also stimulated better organizational support for the JIATF 
team. Before these enablers were in place, the organization was not effective, nor was it very ef- 
ficient, requiring far more platforms than JIATF-South can access today 

If national purpose and other organizational-level variables enabled JIATF-South’s success, 
it still took a great deal of leadership to institute the team-level variables that made it actually 
happen. In particular, JIATF-South’s early leadership teams had to structure the organization 
to support its end-to-end operational concept and then ensure decisionmaking was consis- 
tent with that mission and structure. It forged trust relationships with law enforcement and 
instituted a decisionmaking process that is countercultural for DOD. For example, without the 
refinement of appropriate decisionmaking processes that would build consensus among inter- 
agency partners yet allow enough flexibility and independence to carry out operations requir- 
ing split-second timing, JIATF-South would have either wallowed in indecision or alienated all 
its partners by abusing their confidence. The relationships and processes built by the leadership 
teams were fragile and had to be constantly nurtured, externally and internally. Fortunately, 
the task force benefited from a series of directors and talented leadership team members who, 
despite other differences in style, understood these imperatives. 

Once these key elements were in place, other organizational performance variables could 
take effect. The JIATF-South unifying trust-based culture and emphasis on learning took root, 
and it was possible to attract more of the skill sets the organization needed. The balanced com- 
position of long-term civilians and rotating interagency and military team members has al- 
lowed JIATF-South to reap the benefits of experience as well as encourage innovation. As these 
and the remaining performance elements were reinforced by success, the organization has 
learned how to institutionalize its success. Fortunately, most of the leaders coming on board 
recognized the need to migrate away from directive leadership to a team-based, distributed 
leadership model that empowers subordinates and gives experienced experts the freedom to 
deal with minute-by-minute problems in a dynamic task environment. 

Collectively, the JIATF-South experience supports a final observation, which is that good 
interagency organization should not be left to chance. The national security system needs to 
understand how to create effective interagency teams. Even though JIATF-South receives wide- 
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spread praise and more visitors than it cares to handle, its organizational innovations are not 
studied systematically, well understood, or respected outside of JIATF-South. This is regret- 
table. Other complex security problems also require interagency solutions, and studying the 
relatively few unqualified interagency successes that are available is a sensible starting point for 
lessons on how to improve interagency collaboration more generally. 

While we believe JIATF-South is an important success story that deserves in-depth study, 
the model cannot be applied uncritically. The chances of emulating JIATF-South’s success with- 
out a rigorous and holistic examination of its performance are not good. The Department of 
Homeland Security’s July 2010 “Bottom-up Review Report” asserted that “DHS will unify the 
uses of technology, surveillance capabilities, and related resources across air, land, and maritime 
domains, with an increased emphasis on data collection, data processing, and integrating sen- 
sors across domains. DHS will harmonize operations and intelligence — utilizing concepts and 
structures modeled after JIATF-South.” 432 

Nowhere, however, does the report indicate what it thinks the JIATF-South model actu- 
ally is or why it works well. The practical limitation of reorganizing to facilitate interagency 
collaboration but without a deep understanding of all relevant performance variables may have 
been recently underscored by USSOUTHCOM’s attempt to improve interagency collaboration 
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through reorganization. While the changes worked in some respects, the command was unable 
to effectively perform its mission of providing relief to Haitian earthquake victims. 433 

Interestingly, one organization that did apparently take time to understand the JIATF- 
South experience was able to replicate its success. The U.S. Special Operations Command (US- 
SOCOM) benefited from the JIATF-South experience when putting together interagency high- 
value targeting teams in Iraq and Afghanistan. After 9/11, there was a great interest in learning 
how to improve intelligence collection and fusion. Both Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld 
and Secretary of Homeland Security Tom Ridge saw JIATF-South (then JIATF-East) as an 
example the rest of the government could learn from and visited the command on several occa- 
sions. 434 After his initial visit in 2002, Rumsfeld was sufficiently impressed by the organization’s 
targeting process that he told General Byran Brown, the commander of USSOCOM from 2003 
to 2007, to get down to JIATF-South. 435 He also returned at least once more while Secretary 
of Defense, in 2005. 436 Brown did visit, and he invited JIATF-South to send representatives to 
USSOCOM to exchange information about technologies and techniques. Dell Dailey, the direc- 
tor of USSOCOM’s Center for Special Operations, was also so impressed by JIATF-South that 
he visited the command every 3 months with his staff. 437 Another study conducted by the au- 
thors 438 concludes that the USSOCOM was able to emulate the JIATF-South key performance 
variables within a couple of years and that the results were a dramatic improvement in special 
operations performance. 

Conclusion 

We began our research assuming there would be a lot of analytic material on JIATF-South, 
particularly sponsored by national security organizations wanting to replicate its success. In- 
stead, we found little work of this nature had been done. 439 Given the thousands of visitors that 
troop to JIATF-South each year to see how it operates, including many of the highest ranking 
officials in the national security system, one would expect otherwise. There are two likely ex- 
planations for the lack of interest. First, interagency research suffers from the “tragedy of the 
commons.” Even though it is clearly in everyone’s interest to better understand the relatively few 
interagency successes that the national security system has produced, it is not perceived to be in 
any given department’s or agency’s interest to conduct or fund such work. 

Second, there is the widespread presumption examined above that JIATF-South is a 
unique organization that cannot be easily duplicated. Even many in JIATF-South, who best 
know the organization and its long history, believe it is a difficult model to replicate. Typically, 
they express hope that their pioneering work will indeed be the “wave of the future,” 440 but 
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Lessons from JIATF-South Experience 

Although it is axiomatic that one cannot draw generalizations from a single case, the 
history and analysis of JIATF-South offered here does suggest that some performance vari- 
ables were more important than others. It is worthwhile drawing out suppositions for fur- 
ther evaluation and substantiation in subsequent research. More immediately, some readers 
charged with facilitating or even leading their own interagency teams may wonder what 
practical lessons can be learned from the JIATF-South experience. We believe many merit 
immediate attention from practitioners: 

Get a mandate from higher authority. The mission and the team must have sufficient 
legitimacy — that is, be clearly sanctioned by higher authority as a priority — in order to gain 
the cooperation of other organizations. Even if cooperation is on a voluntary basis, there 
should be a single organization dedicated to leading the effort. In the current system, you 
are not likely to be given directive authority over all the organizational activities that ulti- 
mately must be brought to bear on the problem. To overcome natural organizational ten- 
dencies to seek autonomy rather than collaboration, all parties involved must believe there 
are rewards for pursuing the mission. Both JTF-4 and JIATF-East/South had a sanctioned 
interagency mission, but the latter was also sanctioned by national authorities as the inter- 
agency organization to lead an interagency mission. 

Tailor a holistic solution set to a discrete problem. It is easiest to forge collaboration 
around a discrete, clearly identifiable problem with a meaningful and measurable outcome. 
Using JIATF-South as an example, the mission is discrete and clearly identified (stopping 
drug trafficking from entering the United States); it requires cross-functionality (combining 
different types of intelligence, combining different assets from different Services, and secur- 
ing the cooperation of international partners); and it results in a significant and identifiable 
outcome (drug shipments disrupted, traffickers prosecuted, drug cartels weakened). Take 
an end-to-end approach to conceptualizing the problem and the functional capabilities re- 
quired for a solution to the problem, and then recruit the support required for the mission. 

Know your partners. To build a coalition of partners willing to collaborate, the JIATF- 
South leadership had to learn about the other organizations it wanted to partner with, 
understand their equities, and appreciate what it would take to develop a trust relationship 
with them. These requirements in turn demanded a degree of open-mindedness, humility, 
patience, and persistence. Just like at JIATF-South, teams need to know how their mission 
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ties into the missions of other organizations and have a broad understanding of the prob- 
lem. This will help the team build networks, get support from other organizations, and 
attack the problem in a holistic manner. 

Get resources. The national security system was not designed with teams in mind, and 
it will require extra work to make sure your team is adequately supported. This means 
getting top-down support in the form of resources and minimally sufficient levels of legal 
authority to use those resources with flexibility. Having an established resource base is par- 
ticularly important as it will reduce the need to immediately barter with other organiza- 
tions that may not be inclined to support the team effort. Resources also provide a powerful 
incentive for other organizations to partner with you. Over time, operational success and 
a willingness to share credit will likely attract additional resources from grateful partners. 
Finally, resources are a major indicator that national authorities take the mission seriously. 

Build networks. Beyond the irreducible core of collaborating organizations that must 
be wooed, forging additional partnerships with varying levels of intensity is important. The 
complex problems national security teams tackle often require that they build networks 
with a diverse set of interested parties. This will help the team get better organizational 
support and allow it to draw from a wider pool of expertise and resources. These networks 
should be both horizontal and vertical: that is, the team needs to reach sideways to other 
independent but interested parties, but it should also reach up to higher authority that must 
be satisfied with the success of the enterprise, and down to subordinate or smaller entities 
that can deliver important peripheral but supporting capabilities. 

Don’ts. Members of the JIATF-South leadership team also noted some common mis- 
takes they believe others have made in standing up interagency teams of one sort or an- 
other. Among the top mistakes to avoid are: 

■ Don’t command the presence of interagency personnel on your team. 

■ Don’t segregate interagency staff in separate buildings. 

■ Don’t disrespect smaller partners because they can make big contributions. 

■ Don’t demand binding agreements on cooperation (at least initially). 
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■ Don’t ignore any partner’s need to feel they make a contribution. 

■ Don’t make binding decisions without substantial vetting and support. 

■ Don’t forget to build a culture of trust and empowerment. 

■ Don’t take the credit for collaborative success. 



suspect it will be a long time in coming . 441 One analogy heard repeatedly is that JIATF-South 
did not have the advantage of top-down national legislation like DOD had when Congress 
passed the Goldwater-Nichols legislation mandating improvements in joint military opera- 
tions. Therefore, it took JIATF-South two decades to put its reforms into effect; but on the 
other hand it also took DOD about the same amount of time to actually implement Goldwater- 
Nichols reforms. In other words, cross-organizational collaboration and culture change is dif- 
ficult and time-consuming whether it is mandated top-down or built bottom-up. We suspect 
such successes can be engineered more quickly, as the example from special operations forces 
suggests, but acknowledge that a single case study provides insufficient justification for such 
optimism. Other organizations wanting to emulate JIATF-South’s success need to proceed 
cautiously. In the sidebar “Lessons Learned,” we offer some suggestions for how that might 
best be done. 

What does seem quite clear is that JIATF-South deserves its accolade as the gold standard 
for interagency collaboration; it has proven its model and staying power as a high-performing 
interagency organization. It can be and often is argued that the implicit metric for JIATF-South’s 
operational success — metric tons seized — is inferior to other measures of success such as profits 
seized or damage to the narcotrafficking organizations . 442 As we noted at the outset, however, 
our purpose here was not to evaluate counterdrug strategy or measures of success, but rather to 
examine how JIATF-South successfully forges interagency operations under the direction and 
guidelines it receives. Its ability to increase performance, defined by metric tons disrupted, and 
especially during periods of austerity when it had fewer interdiction assets at its disposal, is a 
particularly notable achievement — one that invites emulation in the currently constrained bud- 
get environment. More importantly, however, JIATF-South has demonstrated that interagency 
and multilateral collaboration is possible and efficacious precisely at a time when many national 
leaders are arguing that better interagency or whole-of-government solutions are essential for 
U.S. security. There is some interest on Capitol Hill in legislation to reform the national security 
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system for better interagency performance . 443 The experience at JIATF-South suggests there are 
great benefits possible from institutionalizing interagency collaboration, but also indicates the 
need to proceed carefully with due attention to the variables that are critical prerequisites for 
high interagency performance. If national leaders do extract and institutionalize the appropri- 
ate lessons, then the remarkable JIATF-South experiment will pay off for the Nation in ways 
that extend far beyond the counterdrug mission it so successfully executes. 
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